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"L' Envoi" 

BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the 

tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie 

down  for  an  eon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  set 

us  to  work  anew ! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy,  they 
shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 

They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvass  with 
brushes  of  camel's  hair  ; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — Mag- 
dalene, Peter  and  Paul ; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and 
never  be  tired  at  all! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame  ; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame  ; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in 

his  own  separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God 

of  Things  as  They  are. 


Che  Rockv  fountain 

Leader 
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The  Handicapped  Child  an  Asset  to  the  State 

An  Address  Given  at  the  20th  Anniversary  Exercises  by  Dr.  Percival  Hall, 
President  of  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J^VERYONE  recognizes  that  the  loss  of 
hearing  or  the  loss  of  sight  is  a  severe 
handicap  to  any  person,  and  particularly  to  a 
child  who  has  not  yet  received  his  education. 
Long  ago  Thcinas  Hopkins  Gallauder  and 
others  interested  in  deaf  children  established 
our  first  free  school  for  their  training  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  school  was  opened 
on  April  15,  1817.  It  was  established  by  pri- 
vate contributions,  by  legislative  grants  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  by  a  grant  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  New  York 
followed  with  the  opening  of  a  school  for  deaf 
children  in  1818,  and  the  third  free  school 
for  the  deaf  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in 
1820.  All  of  these  schools  received  consider- 
able private  aid,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it 
was  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
itself  to  provide  education  for  its  handicapped 
children,  and  in  1829  the  State  of  Kentucky 
established  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  sup- 
ported entirely  by  public  funds.  Other  states 
followed  suit  until  now  every  state  in  the 
Union,  except  four,  is  supporting  through 
public  taxation,  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
its  deaf  children  within  its  borders.  These 
four  states  are  sending  their  children  to  be 
well  educated  in  nearby  schools  at  State  ex- 
pense. (The  history  of  the  education  of  blind 
children  has  followed  much  the  same  course, 
beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
schools  for  the  blind,  Perkins  Institute  near 
Boston  and  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind.)  Now  the  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of 
all  our  legislators  and  educators  that  our  chil- 
dren handicapped  by  such  defects  should  be 
provided  with  just  as  good  an  education  as 
the  hearing  and  seeing  children  who  form  the 
vast  majority  has  grown  to  be  a  fixed  convic- 
tion. In  some  instances  schools  for  both  these 
classes  of  children  have  been  combined  under 
one  administrative  head  for  the  purpose  of 
simplicity  in  operation,  as  it  is  arranged  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  A  review  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  deaf  children  shows  that 


at  the  present  time  nearly  twenty  thousand 
of  these  physically  handicapped  little  folks 
are  enrolled  in  our  public  school  system  as 
against  less  than  one  thousand  educated  in 
private  schools.  Over  six  thousand  blind  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  schools  in  1933.  Further  we 
find  that  over  three  quarters  of  them  are  being 
trained  in  residential  schools  of  the  type  which 
you  are  so  fortunate  to  have  in  this  institution 
supported  by  the  State  of  Florida, 

Before  taking  up  my  principal  theme  of  the 
handicapped  child  as  an  asset  to  the  state,  I 
want  to  congratulate  your  state  authorities  on 
the  beautiful  school  which  has  been  set  up  in 
St.  Augustine.  It  has  done  splendid  work 
for  the  residents  of  your  state,  and  has  been 
ably  administered  by  its  authorities.  There 
was  a  time  when  social  workers  and  many 
others  took  up  the  cry  that  "any  home  is 
better  than  any  residential  institution,"  and 
when  their  great  effort  was  directed  to  placing 
homeless  children  in  private  homes  ;  when 
residential  schools  of  the  type  of  this  institu- 
tion were  looked  upon  askance  as  breaking  up 
the  ties  between  the  home  and  the  child.  Small 
schools  for  all  our  hearing  children  were  main- 
tained at  scattered  points  throughout  every 
state,  with  the  idea  of  sending  the  child  for 
its  education  to  a  nearby  schoolhouse  and 
bringing  it  back  to  its  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  slogan  I  mentioned  above  I  do  not 
hear  at  the  present  time.  The  small  public 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  being  aban- 
doned. Their  place  is  being  taken  by  larger  and 
better  schools  where  the  children  have  facilities 
for  proper  grading  and  supervision,  for  play- 
grounds and  regulated  sports.  In  our  large 
cities  school  children  are  often  given  nourish- 
ing lunches  because  they  cannot  obtain  them 
at  home.  Their  study  is  supervised  in  the  after- 
noon and  their  sports  are  also  provided  for 
and  given  careful  supervision.  In  many  cases 
the  child  is  home  only  for  a  brief  period  in 
the  evening  and  is  at  school  during  the  larger 
part  of  his  day.     Why  has  this  change  come 
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about?  Partly  no  doubt  it  is  due  to  a  sensible 
conclusion  as  to  the  benefit  of  better  paid 
teachers,  better  graded  classes,  better  equipped 
schools  and  better  regulated  sports.  Part  of 
it  is  due  to  the  giving  up  of  farm  homes  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  population  into  the  cities. 
Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  increased  employment 
of  married  women  and  to  the  necessity  for 
the  cares  of  the  child  more  and  more  outside 
of  its  own  home.  Certainly  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  we  no  longer  believe  that 
"any  home  is  better  than  any  residential 
school'  and  to  the  definite  knowledge  that 
particularly  in  the  special  education  of  the 
handicapped  child,  the  well  organized  residen- 
tial school,  with  its  arrangements  for  careful 
medical  attention,  for  instruction  by  expert 
teachers,  for  supervision  of  play,  for  charac- 
ter training  and  development,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  for  vocational  training 
should  be  strongly  supported  by  those  who 
wish  to  see  our  deaf  and  blind  children  tak- 
ing their  proper  places  in  industrial  and  poli- 
tical life. 

In  the  various  states  of  the  Union  there  has 
been  invested  between  thirty  and  forty  million 
dollars  in  the  plants  of  such  schools  as  this 
beautiful  Florida  school  in  order  that  such 
handicapped  children  of  the  various  states  may 
receive  the  best  possible  education.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  asked  each  year  in  our  various 
state  legislatures  for  the  support  of  such 
schools.  Naturally  our  feelings  are  touched 
by  the  handicaps  of  deafness  and  of  blindness 
and  we  expect  a  warm  response  to  the  appeals 
of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  these 
groups  of  children  for  the  public  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  our  work.  There  may 
come,  however,  into  the  minds  of  many  of 
you  the  questions :  "After  all  does  it  really 
pay?"  "What  becomes  of  these  children?" 
"Are  we  making  a  proper  investment  of  the 
public  money  in  such  places  as  this  to  train 
them?"  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
clear.  By  proper  training,  even  at  a  great 
expense,  the  handicapped  child  may  be  made 
and  has  been  made  an  actual  asset  to  the 
state. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  our  deif  and 
blind  children  are  trained  in  character  in  these 
residential  schools.  When  they  go  out  into  the 
community  they  seldom  join  that  great  class 
which  prey  upon  the  goods  and  lives  of  our 
citizens  by  kidnapping,  thievery,  trickery,  and 
fraud  that  caused  expense  in  the  upkeep  of 
prisons,  courts,  and  officers  of  the  law,  to- 
gether with  their  depredations,  of  13  billion 
dollars  last  year.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  for  over  forty  years, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
During  that  time  I  have  known  of  only  two 
serious  offences  against  the  law  committed  by 
deaf  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
far  as  the  deaf  citizens  of  the  United  States 
go,  we  could  almost  abolish  our  criminal  courts 
and  our  police  officers.  The  deaf  and  blind 
are  peaceful,  law  abiding  citizens,  an  asset 
to  the  state  in  this  respect. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  expense  to  the  state 


for  free  medical  service  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  is  very  small.  Nobody  is  more  careful  in 
the  investigation  into  health  conditions  than 
our  great  life  insurance  companies.  Some  of 
them  have  already  proved  to  their  own  satis- 
faction that  the  deaf  person  is  just  as  good  a 
risk  as  the  average  citizen  and  offer  life  in- 
surance at  no  additional  premium  to  our  deaf 
citizens.  And  why  should  this  not  be  so  ?  I 
am  confident  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  physical  care,  physical  instruction,  the  med- 
ical oversight,  and  finally  on  graduation  the 
general  health  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  of 
yours  right  where  we  now  stand  is  superior 
to  the  average  condition  of  the  children  of 
the  same  age  throughout  the  state  of  Florida. 
With  skilled  nursing,  up  to  date  hospital,  and 
competent  physicians,  with  ample  play  grounds, 
physical  directors,  and  participation  in  health- 
ful sports,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  children 
residing  here  have  unusual  facilities  for  their 
care  and  their  physical  improvement.  They 
thus  nearly  become  physical  assets  to  the 
state. 

Nov.'  comes  an-rher  statement  which  I  will 
make  that  may  be  somewhat  surprising.  The 
last  available  census  figures  fhowed  that  88% 
of  the  adult  deaf  persons  cf  the  United  States 
were  self-supporting.  The  percentage  of  blind 
adults  of  the  United  States  who  are  self-sup- 
porting is  also  surprisingly  large.  The  adult 
population  of  the  whole  country  at  the  time 
;he  e  figures  were  collected  showed  that  less 
than  90^/'f  of  all  adults  were  self-supporting. 
While  these  figures  may  not  hold  for  the  deaf 
at  the  present  time  of  poor  business,  neither 
does  the  90%  for  all  adults.  Figures  which 
were  collected  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  areas  only  a  few  months  ago  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  deaf  adults  of  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  hard  times  are  today 
felf-£upporting  citizens.  Within  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  checked  up  the  occupations, 
salaries,  and  the  working  condition  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  own  graduates  from  Gallaudet 
College.  They  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
architecture,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  account- 
ing, banking,  library  cataloging,  dentistry,  illus- 
trating, printing,  publishing,  photo-engraving, 
the  ministry,  teaching  and  in  scores  of  other 
occupations.  Hundreds  of  them  own  and  operate 
their  own  automobiles  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  own  homes  and  are  raising  families 
of  bright  and  intelligent  children.  The  secret 
of  this  success  is  not  hard  to  find.  First,  as 
I  have  said,  the  character  of  these  children 
are  molded  in  the  residential  schools  to  which 
they  go.  They  are  given  habits  of  obedience, 
reverence,  truthfulness,  and  upright  living. 
Their  bodies  are  made  sounder  and  stronger. 
They  are  taught  in  various  subjects  by  skilled 
teachers,  and  many  of  them  attain  a  wonderful 
proficiency  in  educational  subjects.  A  number 
of  the  graduates  of  this  school  each  year  go 
on  to  higher  educational  institutions — the  deaf 
to  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  and  the 
blind  to  schools  in  your  own  st^te.  Deaf  and 
blind  citizens  have  risen  to  the  highest  places 
in  our  life.    A  part  of  the  secret  of  the  success 
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of  these  handicapped  young  people  I  have 
scarcely  mentioned  yet.  This  is  their  vocational 
training.  And  here  again  you  are  fortunate 
in  this  state  to  have  a  residential  school  in 
which  your  handicapped  children,  both  deaf 
and  blind,  may  be  gathered  together  in  such 
numbers  that  it  is  not  too  expensive  to  provide 
them  with  instruction  in  mattress  making, 
broom  making,  woodworking,  agriculture,  print- 
ing, baking,  barbering,  dress  making,  shoe- 
repairing  and  other  vocations  and  trades. 
These  physically  handicapped  children  go  out 
into  the  world  with  trained  hands.  They  go 
out  into  the  world  with  trained  minds.  They 
have  been  taught  to  keep  reasonable  hours  of 
work,  play,  and  rest.  They  are  able  to 
compete  with  their  seeing  or  hearing  brothers 
and  sisters  in  a  great  many  lines  of  work 
without  any  real  handicap  after  all,  and  they 
are  actually  making  good  today  throughout 
your  state  and  throughout  the  United  States 
as  honest,  independent,  and  upright  citizens. 
All  they  want  from  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  a  chance  to  make  good. 

Now  I  maintain  that  an  honest  and  upright 
citizen  is  an  asset  to  the  state,  even  if  he  is 
unable  to  get  employment  at  present.  There 
are  many  such  people  in  our  states  today,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  problems,  the  solution  for 
which  our  government  is  trying  to  find.  Such 
people  are  being  placed  on  public  works  pro- 
jects such  as  reforestation,  development  of 
public  buildings  and  roads.  But  I  maintain 
further  that  even  considering  all  the  capital 
invested  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  all  the  annual  expenditures  which 
are  made  for  their  education  and  support,  and 
all  the  unemployment  now  evident,  that  these 
young  people  are  a  real  asset  from  the  point 
of  view  of  earning  dollars  and  cents.  I  believe 
I  may  say  without  contradiction  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the  United 
States  are  annually  equal  to  more  than  the 
expenditures  for  the  education  of  such  children 
of  school  age  and  that  a  high  return  in  addition 
is  made  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  schools 
built  for  their  service  throughout  the  land. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  Gallaudet  College  almost 
^1,000,000.  It  is  expending  for  upkeep 
for  its  average  of  one  hundred  forty  students 
annually  about  ^130,000  per  year.  We  now 
have  living  in  this  country  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred graduates.  If  even  a  quarter  of  these, 
and  I  am  sure  this  is  far  below  the  actual 
truth,  earn  each  year  ^1,000  (I  may  say  young- 
er graduates  are  earning  this  amount)  ,  their 
income  would  represent  over  four  times  the 
annual  outlay  for  the  support  of  our  college 
or  equal  the  outlay  for  support  and  27%  on 
the  invested  capital  itself? 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  then, 
that  generally  the  child  handicapped  by  blind- 
ness or  deafness,  if  properly  educated  and 
properly  directed,  becomes  an  asset  to  the  state. 
We  can  agree  that  these  conditions  of  deafness 
and  blindness  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
We  would  like  to  see  blindness  disaotjearing 
from   among   our   population   and    in    fact  it 


is  growing  distinctly  less.  We  would  like  to 
see  deafness  prevented  in  every  possible  case, 
and  in  fact  our  physicians  are  more  and  more 
able  to  control  many  of  the  diseases  which  have 
in  the  past  caused  this  handicap.  It  seems 
sad  that  any  of  our  children  are  handicapped. 
We  must  not  feel,  however,  that  they,  them- 
selves are  sad  or  morose.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  visit  a  school  of  the  type  in  which  we 
stand  today,  to  hear  the  music  produced  by 
your  blind  children,  to  see  the  happy  faces  of 
the  deaf  children  at  play,  and  to  follow  them 
out  into  their  life  after  school  with  the  splen- 
did opportunities  afforded  them  here,  and  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
handicaps  from  which  they  have  suffered  are 
being  overcome   and   will   be  overcome. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
history  of  this  school  founded  fifty  years  ago, 
by  an  intelligent  and  far  seeing  deaf  man, 
whom  we  all  honor  today,  deserves  the  sup- 
port in  its  splendid  work  of  every  citizen  of 
this  state.  I  am  sure  you  will  never  regret 
the  funds  which  are  contributed  for  its  sup- 
port and  upkeep,  and  even  for  the  hardest 
headed  business  man  that  can  be  found  among 
you.  I  believe  the  training  of  these  children 
can  be  put  in  dollars  and  cents  as  a  paying 
proposition. 

This  school  has  been  and  should  continue  to 
be  the  pride  of  the  best  citizens  of  Florida — 
an  asset  in  the  high  standard  of  educational 
work  provided  for  your  people,  putting  forth 
into  your  population  year  by  year  trained 
young  men  and  women  who  can  be  counted 
on  to  make  your  state  wealthier  and  better 
in  every  wav. 

You  may  be  sure  that  these  young  people 
sent  by  you  and  trained  by  you  in  this  wonder- 
ful school  become  in  after  life  an  asset  to  the 
great  state  of  Florida  from  the  point  of  view 
of  character,  of  health,  of  civic  spirit,  of  suc- 
cessful endeavor,  of  earning  power,  of  hap- 
piness, and  independence. — The  Florida  School 
Herald. 
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HANDWORK 

I  think  that  handwork  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  everyone  to  take.  I  have  been  taking  it 
for  the  last  two  years  and  find  it  is  not  only 
a  profitable  way  of  spending  time  but  is  also 
lots  of  fun. 

The  first  work  was  simple,  but  I  was  very 
awkward  when  I  first  began  this  work  with  my 
hands.  I  have  made  mats  of  paper  and  rafia, 
little  rag  rugs,  and  we  are  now  working  on 
warp  pot-holders.  The  work  has  gradually  be- 
come harder  and  slower,  but  our  hands  are  at 
the  same  time  becoming  more  clever. 

I  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  in  work- 
ing with  my   hands. — Margie  Howard. 
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Animals  Maintain  Outposts  Like  Indians  and 
Aid  Each  Other,  Photographer  Finds 


CT'HE  study  of  animals  in  Glacier  National 
park  is  an  absorbing  one,  says  T.  J. 
Hileman,  official  photographer  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

Mr.  Hileman  designates  the  Rocky  Mountain 
goat  as  most  difficult  to  photograph  and  the 
grizzly  bear,  or  "silver  tip,"  as  he  calls  it, 
the  best  fighter. 

"The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  most  difficult 
to  photograph  because  it  climbs  to  extreme 
altitudes,  has  a  keen  sense  of  smell  and  dwells 
on  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  mountain. 
It  jumps  from  rock  to  rock  with  great  speed, 
and  once  it  gets  going  there  is  no  chance 
of  snapping  its  picture. 

"The  goat  has  two  spiked  horns,  but  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  has  a  curved  horn. 
As  the  sheep  gets  older  the  horn  continues  to 
grow  in  a  curved  fashion  until  it  completes  a 
circle  and  obstructs  the  vision  of  the  sheep. 
The  old  fellows  overcome  this  obstacle  by 
rubbing  the  horns  against  rock  until  the  horns 
break  off,  at  least  the  part  obstructing  their 
vision. 

Maintain  Sentinels. 

"There  are  only  two  animals  I  know  which 
maintain  sentinels  at  all  times,  like  Indian 
tribes  did  long  ago.  These  two  are  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  the  elk.  Nothing  makes 
a  big  ram,  leader  of  his  herd  so  mad  as  to 
discover  that  his  sentinel  has  failed  him.  I 
once  saw  a  grand  fight  between  two  rams. 
The  one,  a  big  fellow  who  was  leader  of  his 
herd,  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  smaller  one 
who  was  being  beaten.  He  charged  the  adver- 
sary and  bowled  him  off  a  ledge  into  a  can- 
yon below.  So  sometimes  an  animal  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  a  friend  quicker  than  does 
a  human  being." 

"What  animals  are  the  leading  enemies  of 
the    Rocky    Mountain  sheep?" 

"The  coyote  and  the  wolf.  The  coyote  is 
a  despicable  animal.  It  attacks  the  deer,  for 
instance,  by  biting  and  cutting  the  tendon  of 
the  deer's  hind  leg.  The  deer  may  be  trying 
to  get  avv'ay  from  a  pack  of  coyotes  through 
the  snow,  for  instance.  "Because  of  its  weight 
the  deer  will  break  through  the  snow.  The 
coyote,  slinking  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
ice-topped  snow,  will  snap  the  tendons  of  the 
deer's  hind  legs. 

"The  mountain  lion  kills  more  deer  than  the 
coyote,  however.  It  often  attacks  by  jump- 
ing from  a  tree  on  the  frightened  deer,  cut- 
ting  the  cords  of   the  throat." 

"What  defense  has  the  deer  against  its 
enemies?" 

"Its  speed.  When  a  fight  actually  starts 
the  deer  has  no  chance  against  many  of  its 
enemies.  " 

"Do  deer  ever  fight  each  other?" 

"Frequently.  Before  their  antlers  have  grown 


out  the  young  male  deer  fight  by  rising  on 
their  hind  legs  and  striking  out  with  their 
front  hoofs,  as  does  a  boxer.  These  hoofs  are 
sharp    and    cut    like  knives." 

Unusual  Bird 

"What  would  you  designate  as  a  most  un- 
usual  bird   in   that  region?" 

"The  ptarmigan,  a/  bird  which  changes 
color  according  to  its  background.  When  the 
ptarmigan  is  on  a  glacier,  living  on  insects, 
it  is  as  white  as  snow  and  you  cannot  see  it 
until  within  four  or  five  feet  of  it.  They  are 
such  tame  birds  I  often  drop  my  hat  over 
one  of  them.  When  the  ptarmigan  goes  to 
the  shore  of  one  of  the  higher  lakes,  it 
turns  the  color  of  the  gravel  along  the  shore. 
It  dwells  in  the  high  altitudes,  usually  around 
glaciers." 

"What   is   its   protection   against  foes?" 

"It  is  colorless  against  its  background,  as 
explained,  and  is  odorless.  Even  a  fox  can- 
not  smell   it.  " 

Mr.  Hileman  then  turned  toward  a  discus- 
sion of  bears,  which  he  said  he  had  studied 
more  closely  than  any  other  animal  because 
he    found    them    so  interesting. 

Grizzly    a  Fighter. 

"Some  people  do  not  know  it,  but  black 
and  brown  bears  come  from  the  same  family. 
By  that  I  mean  a  mother  black  bear  might 
give  birth  to  two  brown  and  one  black  cub. 
The  young  are  born  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary and  are  usually   two   or  three   to   a  litter. 

"The  grizzly  or  'silver  tip'  is  a  wonderful 
fighter.  I  once  saw  two  black  and  two  brown 
bears  pounce  upon  a  grizzly.  You  should 
have  seen  that  old  'silver  tip'  go  to  work.  He 
does  not  fight  by  hugging  or  by  biting,  as 
some  people  imagine,  but  strikes  out  with 
those  powerful  forepaws  of  his,  and,  if  hu- 
man, would  be  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world  in  one  night.  He  knocked  those  four 
black  and  brown  bears  in  all  directions  and 
others  came  to  their  rescue.  He  beat  them, 
too.  When  it  comes  to  real  fighting,  give 
me   the   'silver  tip.'  " 

"Does  a  bear  attack  a  human  being  when 
not  deliberately  aroused?" 

"Not  as  a  rule.  There  is  little  to  fear 
from  a  black  or  brown  bear  if  people  use 
common  sense  and  do  not  anger  them.  But 
I  advise  all  to  keep  a  safe  distance  from  the 
'silver  tip.'  Horses  are  afraid  of  him,  and 
that  is  a  good  indication  that  he  is  dangerous. 

"A  brown  bear  is  by  no  means  a  grace- 
ful animal,  especially  when  he  catches  the 
scent  of  a  human  being  and  starts  to  shamble 
off  toward  the  woods.  Yet,  despite  his  awk- 
ward-looking gait,  the  bear  can  travel  rapid- 
ly  for  an  animal   its  size. 

Selected  from  the  Montana  Standard. 
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What  the  Empire  State  does  for  Deaf 

We  print  below  excerpts  from  a  speech  of 
Governor  Lehman  in  which  he  tells  of  some 
of  the  things  the  Empire  State  is  doing  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

"The  deaf  have  always  been  especially  apt 
at  printing." 

"Many  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  what 
the  State  of  New  York  is  doing  to  educate  its 
deaf.  Besides  our  public  school  for  the  deaf 
on  23rd  Street,  in  various  cities  we  have  special 
classes  for  them.  We  are  spending  a  million 
dollars  a  year  to  educate  them  in  various 
residentilal  schools  throughout  this  Empire 
State    of  ours." 

"Particular  attention  is  being  given  to  voca- 
tional training.  We  therefore  rejoice  with  the 
deaf  that  there  are  so  few  who  are  not  self- 
supporting.  We  realize,  however,  that  in 
periods  of  depression  the  physically  handicap- 
ped are  often  the  first  to  lose  employment,  even 
chough  the  handicap  may  not  effect  the  quality 
or  the  quantity  of  the  work  turned  out.  This 
is  sometimes  because  of  the  prejudice  or 
ignorance   of   the  employer." 

"For  each  deaf  person  attending  a  college 
within  its  boundaries,  the  State  provides  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a  tutor.  Thus  each 
deaf  student  is  given  special  help  to  keep  up 
with  the  class." 

"In  this  depression  the  State  of  New  York 
has  found  no  occasion  for  reducing  its  aid  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  deaf  appreciate 
our  attempts  to  be  fair  with  them.  Throughout 
the  years  there  has  been  no  request  for  special 
relief  for  them  because  of  their  handicap. 
Some  of  them  have  even  looked  upon  loss  of 
hearing  as  being  something  of  an  aid  in  that 
it  helps  them  in  concentrating.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  that  in  various  walks  of  life  we  find 
leaders  among  this  class." 

"The  deaf  can  justly  point  with  pride  to  their 
accomplishments  and  as  a  class  to  their  econ- 
omic independence." — Rochester  Advocate. 

 o  

READING 


Dear  boys  and  girls :  I  hope  you  read  a 
little  every  day.  Of  course  I  know  you  do. 
The  funnies,  the  sports  sheets,  the  fashion  ad- 
vertisements, the  movies'  programs,  but  what 
else  ?  Oh,  those  series — Sam  on  the  River. 
Sam  on  the  Lake,- — very  good.  What  else  ? 
Just  those?     Let  us  see. 

If  you  were  to  eat  nothing  but  cake  and 
candy  day  after  day  what  would  happen  to 
you.  You'd  be  sick.  Mighty  sick.  The  day 
would  come  when  you  crawled  under  the  blan- 
kets and  hoped  the  doctor  would  come  quick. 
And  ever  after  that  you'd  hate  the  sight  and 
smell  of  cake. 

Your  mind  is  the  power  that  rules  your 
body.  That  body  does  nothing  until  your 
mind  makes  it  go.  The  quality  of  that  mind 
controls  the  quality  of  all  that  you  do.  Think 
that  over.     A  body  that  was  fed  on  confec- 


tionery wouldn't  do  any  work  worth  talking 
about.  First  because  it  would  not  have  the 
power  and  the  punch.  Good  food  has  to 
go  into  its  building  for  that  sort  of  work. 
Next,  the  mind  fed  on  confectionery  ideas 
cannot  function  well.  Books  furnish  a  host 
of  your  ideas,  and  such  cheap  books  as  I've 
indicated,  cannot  feed  a  mind  so  that  it  is 
bright  and  quick  and  powerful.  A  mind  has 
to  have  good  food. 

I  don't  mean  that  you  cannot  read  stories. 
You  have  to  have  good  stories.  Good  ones. 
Ones  that  have  quality,  taste,  form,  imagin- 
ation, standards  and  ideals.  If  you  get  them 
you  feed  your  mind  and  you  grow  both  ways, 
inside  and  out.  If  you  keep  chewing  cheap 
stuff,  you  don't  grow  in  any  direction.  You 
just  dry  up.  All  you  can  say  is,  "Oh  yeah?" 
"You're  telling  me."  Your  mind  hasn't  been 
nourished.     It's  dried  up  to  this  pitiful  state. 

I  am  begging  you  to  feed  your  mind,  to 
nourish  ideas  in  it,  because  you  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with  that  mind,  and  by  it,  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  During  your  youth  you 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  cultivate  it  by 
reading.  It's  your  one  chance.  If  you  let  it 
go   by   you're  through. 

Many,  many  times  the  patient,  anxious, 
faithful  librarian  has  handed  you  a  list  of 
good  books.  Just  to  make  certain  I  will  name 
some  good  ones  for  you  once  more.  They  will 
start  you,  if  you  haven't  started.  Try:  Treasure 
Island,  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn,  David  Cop- 
perfield,  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Anne 
of  Green  Gables. 

If  you  are  of  college  years  read  the  old 
novels.  You  can't  afford  to  miss  Jane  Austin, 
Thackeray,  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Dumas. 
Read  the  great  poets.  And  that  brings  me  to 
the  best  books  of  all  time,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  Read  them. 
Study  them.  Know  their  finest  passages  well 
enough  to  recite  them.  If  you  know  these 
two  well  you  will  have  that  quality  of  mind 
tihat  endures,  creates  and  triumphs.  The 
qualities  that  you  are  searching  for  when  you 
read  books. 

A  little  nonsense  now  and  then,  a  bit  of 
trash  on  occasions,  all  well  and  good.  But  for 
steady  diet,  for  one  good  reading  meal  a  day, 
ask  for  more  nourishing  rations  and  see  that 
you  get  them.  Yours,  Angelo  Patri. — The  Butte 
Standard. 

 o  

ARITHMETIC 
(Overheard  in  the  play-room) 

Even  :  "I  know  how  much  30  and  30  make." 
Odd  :  "You  do  !" 

Even  ;  "Yes,  that's  easy."  "Three  and  three 
make  six,  and  you  add  your  t,  which  makes 
S-I-X-T-Y." 

 o  

Money  may  not  buy  happiness  but  with  it 
you  can  be  unhappy  in  comfort. — Sel. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MAKING  CELLOPHANE 

Do  you  know  how  cellophane  is  made  ? 
It  is  manufactured  the  same  as  rayon.  Ever- 
green wood  is  ground  to  a  pulp  and  put  into 
a  vat  of  acid  to  dissolve.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
then  added  to  clear  the  liquid  and  make  it 
chick  and  sticky. 

Then  it  is  forced  through  a  long  narrow  slit 
into  another  acid  bath,  which  makes  it  solid. 
Then  the  sheets  are  bleached  so  they  will  be 
transparent. 

Rayon  is  an  artificial  silk  made  in  the  same 
way,  only  it  is  forced  through  a  round  hole 
to  form  a  thread.  This  thread  is  used  to  knit 
stockings  and  underwear.  It  is  also  woven 
into   cloth   for   dresses   and   other  clothing. 

— Buddy  Kopach. 

*         -1:  * 

THE  WINNIE  MAE 

The  Winnie  Mae  is  an  old  airplane.  It  be- 
longs to  the  famous  aviator,  Wiley  Post.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  fly  across  the  United 
States  but  was  not  successful  the  first  time. 
There  was  something  wrong  with  his  engine 
so  he  only  flew  a  short  distance. 

He  didn't  give  up  but  tried  a  second  time. 
He  flew  high  above  the  clouds  until  he  reached 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  he  was  forced  to  land 
because    his   oxygen   tank    was   almost  empty. 

The  Winnie  Mae  can  travel  180  miles  an 
hour  in  ordinary  air,  but  went  340  miles  in 
the  lighter  air. 

He  proved  that  it  would  be  faster  and 
cheaper    to    travel    through    the  stratosphere. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

THE   WORLD'S  FAIR 
Did  you  visit  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago? 
I    didn't    but    I    received    much  information 
from  a  talking  picture  which  came  here  some 
time  ago. 

I  was  interested  in  the  midget  village.  There 
was  one  who  was  only  forty-two  inches  tall 
and  weighed  two  hundred  forty-eight  pounds. 
She  carried  an  ice-cream  cone  in  one  hand 
and  a  walking  stick  in  the  other.  She  needed 
two  men  to  help  her  keep  her  balance.  She 
could  hardly  walk. 

The  Chinese  cathedral  was  beautiful.  There 
were  marvelous  paintings  and  carvings  on  the 
walls. 

There  was  a  magnificent  tower  on  the 
grounds.  People  could  go  to  the  top  in  eleva- 
tors. If  they  cared  to  they  could  take  the  sky 
line  ride  from  there.  Little  cars  traveled  on 
cables  high  above  the  grounds. 

The  children's  playgrounds  were  interesting. 

The  ideal  home  of  the  future  was  strange. 

I  believe  anyone  could  have  spent  a  life- 
time at  the  fair  without  being  able  to  see  all 
the    marvelous    and    interert  iig    sights  shown. 

— Harlene  Totten. 


SUMMER  VACATION 

We  think  Winter  has  gone  to  stay  this  time. 
He  played  an  April  Fool  trick  on  us.  We 
had  been  having  pleasant  spring  weather.  But 
when  we  awoke  on  April  first  we  found  a 
deep  blanket  of  snow  over  everything.  It 
must  have  been  cold  for  the  meadow  larks  and 
bluebirds  we  had  been  seeing.  It  was  only  a 
joke,  so  it  didn't  last  long.  The  pink  moss  is 
in  bloom,  we  hear  old  Boulder  River  roaring 
with  its  load  of  snow  from  the  mountains  and 
we're  making  willow  whistles  again. 

Our  thoughs  race  ahead  to  "GO  HOME 
DAY."  We  dream  of  the  excitement  of  the 
closing  days  of  school  and  even  hear  the 
laughter  and  the  good-byes  at  the  station.  We 
are  as  glad  to  go  home  as  we  are  to  return 
in   the  fall. 

I  wish  you  all  a  very  happy  summer  vacation. 

—Bill  Maxwell. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  BUG 

There  was  once  a  great  man  named  Charles 
Darwin,  who  loved  to  study  nature.  He  had 
many  young  friends.  Two  of  these  friends 
decided   to   play   a  joke  on  him. 

While  they  were  walking  in  the  country 
they  captured  a  grasshopper,  a  butterfly,  a 
beetle  and  a  centipede.  They  glued  the  grass- 
hopper's legs,  the  beetle's  head,  and  the  butter- 
fly's wings  to  the  body  of  the  centipede.  Then 
they  went  to  pay  their  friend  a  visit. 

They  had  placed  the  strange  insect  in  a 
box  with  a  glass  top.  When  he  met  them  at  the 
door  of  his  home  they  said,  "Please  tell  us 
the  name  of  this  strange  creature  we  caught 
this  morning." 

Mr.  Darwin  said,  "Did  it  hum  when  you 
caught  it?" 

"Oh,   yes,"   answered   the  boys. 
With  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  he  anwered, 
"Then,  let  us  call  it  a  hum  bug." 

— Agnes  Jensen. 

*  *  * 
CARRIER  PIGEONS 

During  the  World  War  the  soldiers  kept 
pigeons  in  lofts  behind  the  fighting  lines. 
When  aviators  went  out  to  spy  on  the  enemy 
they  carried  with  them  pairs  of  pigeons.  When 
they  learned  anything  of  importance,  the 
pilots  would  write  messages,  and  place  them  in 
aluminum  tubes,  attached  to  the  birds'  legs. 
Unusually  a  pair  was  released  at  once,  as 
pigeons  will  not  leave  their  mates.  They  would 
then  fly  rapidly  back  to  their  lofts. 

The  numbers  of  the  birds  lofts  were  stamped 
on  their  wings.  Each  male  bird  had  a  red  ink 
mark  on  its  tail,  and  the  females  a  blue  mark. 

Their  usual  speed  was  from  ten  to  sixty 
miles  per  hour.  One  pair  of  pigeons  flew  a 
thousand  miles  from  Rome  to  England. 

— Gertie  Fleming. 
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THE  COTTON  PROBLEM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

There  are  two  serious  problems  in  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Foreign  coun- 
tries refuse  to  buy  our  cotton  because  we  can- 
not produce  it  as  cheaply  as  other  countries. 
There  is  a  workable  cotton-picking  machine 
that  should  lower  the  price  but  then  millions 
of  workers  will  be  unemployed. 

For  113  years  cotton  has  made  up  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  nation's  export,  amounting  to 
about  thirty-one  billion  dollars.  The  govern- 
ment has  kept  up  the  price  of  cotton  since  the 
depression  until  it  became  higher  than  the 
world  price.  Brazil,  Egypt  and  India  are  all 
increasing  their  acreage.  So  it  looks  as  if 
we  must  lose  our  foreign  trade  to  these  coun- 
tries. 

If  the  cotton-picker  is  a  success,  we  might 
be  able  to  produce  the  fiber  at  a  much  lower 
price  and  win  back  our  foreign  markets.  But 
what  will  become  of  the  poor  tenants  of 
Dixie  who  have  no  other  means  of  earning  a 
living?  The  outlook  for  the  future  surely  seems 
serious  and  discouraging. — -Mell  Ray  Hoag. 
 o  

MIRACLES 

The  sages  say  that  the  age  of  miracles  has 
passed.  This  is  true  in  so  far  as  the  Bibical 
miracles  are  concerned.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  the  age  of  all  miracles  has  not 
yet  passed. 

The  realization  of  the  youthful  dreams  of 
great  people  possess  miraculous  elements. 
The  attainment  of  lesser  achievements  of  hum- 
bler folk  is  the  common  everyday  fulfillment 
of  miracles.  Seeming  misfortunes  are  very 
often  fate's  way  of  directing  lives  into  the 
channels  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  Our 
miracles  of  today  are  often  disguised  as  com- 
mon occurrences.  That  common  household 
article,  the  radio,  brought  about  by  the  applica- 
tion of  mind  and  matter,  is  truly  a  miracle. 

Nature  has  mysterious  ways  of  achieving 
her  end.  The  concealing  of  her  more  spectac- 
ular functions  by  a  mantle  of  the  common- 
place is  nature's  way  of  presenting  to  us  the 
development  of  its  laws.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  commonplace  with  which  we  regard  the 
automobile,  the  airplane,  and  the  electrical 
devices,  we  would  consider  them  as  black  magic, 
and  the  users  of  them  might  be  punished  for 
witchcraft. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  realization  of  another  spring  and  the 
long  lazy  days  of  summer  is  not  far  away.  The 
open  road  makes  many  of  us  seek  new  haunts. 
Most  interesting  are  the  paths  that  lead  us  to 
these  new  scenes. 

Montana  has  a  rich  variety  of  these  high- 
ways. Many  of  our  state  papers  recently 
carried  a  picture  of  a  new  automobile  high- 
way through  the  Big  Horn  mountains  which 
tops  the  mountain  at  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly 
a  foot  of  main  highway  in  Montana  that  is 


not  oiled  and  in  excellent  shape  for  automo- 
bile travel. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  most  inter- 
esting are  highways  that  are  not  oiled.  The 
Missouri  river  was  among  the  first  highways 
of  the  early  pioneers.  The  muddy  Yellowstone, 
like  a  serpent,  wanders  through  the  bad  lands. 
There  are  hundreds  of  mountain  trails  which 
cling  to  steep  slopes,  and  one  can  look  down- 
ward and  see  the  clouds  beneath.  Some  of 
these  are  the  trails  of  the  mountain  sheep 
whose  countless  hoofs,  over  periods  of  many 
centuries,  have  hammered  paths  over  boulder- 
strewn  slopes.  Through  the  pine  and  fir  for- 
ests, there  are  the  tree-arched  game  and  cattle 
trails.  We  have  roadways  which  follow  side 
by  side  with  mountain  torrents  in  narrow  can- 
yons ;  roads  which  traverse  the  floors  of  broad, 
fertile  valleys  ;  highways  across  sage-scented 
plains,  where  only  dim  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains can  be  seen  to  the  westward.  There  are 
rough,  rocky,  rutted  roads  which  lead  to  ghost 
mining  camps,  forgotten  by  the  rushing,  hurry- 
ing world,  after  they  had  yielded  a  store  of 
rich   precious  metals. 

But  perhaps  the  most  mysterious  of  all  are 
those  broad  highways  which  suddenly  end  on 
the  brow  or  base  of  a  mountain  and  leave 
no  good  reason  why  they  ever  existed. 

— Marshall  Brondum. 
^     ^  ^ 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN 
AUTOMOBILE 

I  was  brought  to  life  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
I  had  a  fine  skin  of  bright,  shiny  blue  and 
was  considered  a  prize  among  the  local  beau- 
ties and  there  was  plenty  of  competition. 

Soon  after  my  assembly,  I  was  taken  to  the 
station  where  I  was  loaded  into  a  boxcar  with 
two  other  cars.  I  enjoyed  their  company,  but 
it  didn't  last  long  as  they  were  unloaded  in 
Minnesota,  while  I  wasn't  allowed  to  disembark 
until  I  came  to  a  small  town  in  a  far-western 
state — Montana. 

My  purchaser  was  a  mechanic,  and  an  excel- 
lent one,  who  kept  my  system  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  I  was  never  forced  to  stop  running 
by  lack  of  food.  One  day,  however,  when  I 
was  complacently  running  along,  a  careless  car 
chugged  around  the  inside  of  a  curve  and  we 
crashed.  I  saw  the  solar  system  quite  vividly 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

After  that  episode  in  my  life,  my  digestion 
grew  faulty  and  my  complexion  grey.  My  skin 
is  peeling  and  my  glasses  are  cracked.  But, 
I  am  still  used  and  am  holding  my  head  high. 
I  get  my  master  where  he  wants  to  go  and 
bring  him   back   slowly   but  surely. 

— Mike  Maloney. 

*  * 

WAGES  OF  WAR 

Humanity  has  been  paying  the  costly  wages 
of  war  for  over  five  thousand  years.  Out  of 
the  dimness  of  prehistoric  time  come  the  clash 
of  arms  and  the  discordant  sounds  of  primi- 
tive warfare.  One  usually  associates  plung- 
ing horses  and  the  dripping  blades  of  the 
chariots  with  the  ancient   Egyptians.  Judging 
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from  Biblical  history,  as  portrayed  by  the  Old 
Testament,  the  early  Hebrew  found  his  staff 
of  more  use  a  weapon  than  as  an  aid  in  his 
pastoral  ocupation.  The  humble  Greek  prided 
himself  on  being  a  descendant  of  immortal 
warriors.  From  his  fanciful  dreams  there  was 
wrought  a  supreme  conqueror,  Alexander  the 
Great.  Rome  was  great  because  she  had  a 
strong  right  arm  with  which  to  grasp  firmly 
a  glistening  sabre.  Because  of  the  barbarian's 
numbers  and  love  of  fighting,  most  of  the 
Western  world  fell  before  him.  Every  pesent- 
day  nation  has  bared  the  sword  at  some  time 
in  its  history  and  has  known  the  exultation  of 
victory  and  the  gloom  of  defeat. 

Each  of  the  above  mentioned  eruptions  of 
human  passion  has  cost  the  world  fabulous 
sums  of  gold,  but  its  true  cost  has  been  in 
human  want  and  suffering.  Its  flashing  deeds 
of  glory  have  too  often  dimmed  the  pathetic 
scenes  of  human  wretchedness.  The  world  will 
never  know  how  many  possible  Dumas'  fell 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  or  Shakespeares  were 
sacrificed  in  our  own  Civil  War,  or  the  number 
of  Edisons  who  succumbed  as  cannon-fodder 
in  the  World  War. 

These  appalling  losses  are  the  wages  of  war, 
and  when  war  is  stripped  of  its  finery  and  we 
are  confronted  by  the  naked  thing  itself,  it 
stands  as  a  mockery  of  the  stupidity  and  avarice 
of  mankind. — David  Mainwaring. 

^       lit  ^ 

HOW  MISSOULA  GOT  ITS  NAME 

One  pleasant  day  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
the  Indian  spirit.  Coyote,  was  walking  by  a 
river  enjoying  the  scenery,  when  he  met  his 
Cousin  the  Fox.  Fox  told  Coyote  that  there 
were  some  beautiful  maidens  in  a  glen  not 
far  away  and  that  he  should  avoid  this  glen. 
If  he  entered  therein  the  maidens  would  ask 
him  to  dance  with  them.  He  would  accept 
and  start  dancing.  Fox  said  that  the  dazzling 
beauty  of  the  maidens  would  put  him  in  a 
trance,  so  he  would  not  notice  that  they  were 
nearing  the  brink  of  the  river.  Then  suddenly 
the  line  would  break  and  play  crack-the-whip 
and  throw  him  into  the  river  to  drown. 

Coyote  thanked  Cousin  Fox  for  his  advice 
and  went  merrily  on  his  way.  In  a  little 
while  he  came  to  the  glen  where  these  beauti- 
ful maidens  were.  When  they  spied  him  they 
immediately  asked  him  to  dance,  and  poor 
Coyote,  forgetting  the  warning  of  Fox,  accepted 
the  invitation.  He  was  so  carried  away  by 
his  trance  that  he  did  not  notice  the  circle 
of  dancers  approaching  the  brink  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  the  line  broke,  and  Coyote,  at  the 
end  of  the  whip,  was  thrown  into  the  river. 
Fox,  who  expected  this,  stood  on  a  sandbar 
a  little  way  down  the  river.  When  Coyote  was 
hurtled  over  the  bank.  Cousin  Fox  caught  him, 
so  he  was  not  drowned. 

The  Indian  spirit  was  so  angry  that  he 
asked  Fox  for  a  means  of  getting  revenge.  Fox 
answered  that  the  only  thing  that  could  hurt 
the  maidens  was  fire.  So  Coyote  took  some 
fire  and  went  back  to  the  glen.  When  the 
maidens   again   invited   him    in   to   dance,  he 


threw  the  fire  on  the  grass,  and  they  were  all 
destroyed. 

Then  he  took  some  of  their  ashes  and  threw 
them  into  the  river.  Wherever  the  ashes  lit, 
the  water  began  to  dance  and  ripple  and  play 
about  the  rocks,  just  as  if  the  maidens  were 
continuing  their  dance.  So  Coyote  began  to 
feel  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  In  cmmemora- 
tion  of  the  maidens,  he  gave  this  spot  the  Indian 
name  for  dancing  and  rippling  waters. — Mis- 
soula.— Floyd  McDowell. 

*  *  * 

THE  NIGHT  WAS  DARK 

I  remember  a  time  when  my  sister  and  I 
went  horseback  riding  to  one  of  our  neighbors. 
We  left  home  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  promised  to  be  back  at  six,  but 
our  friends  asked  us  to  stay  for  supper,  and  we 
did  so.  We  decided  to  play  cards  for  a  little 
after  supper,  and  before  we  knew  it,  it  was  ten 
o'clock. 

Sister  and  I  rushed  for  the  barn  to  get  our 
horses.  The  night  was  pitch  dark  and  very 
spooky,  so  we  had  to  carry  a  light.  I  decided 
to  ride  out  of  the  barn,  so  I  mounted  my  horse. 
Suddenly  my  horse  was  frightened  and  dashed 
out  of  that  barn  as  if  there  were  fire  behind 
him.  I  surely  gave  my  head  a  bump  on  the 
doorway.  I  saw  stars  for  some  time  afterward. 

My  horse  shied  all  the  way  home,  and  every 
time  we  came  to  a  bridge  he  debated  a  long 
time  over  the  question  :  to  cross  or  not  to 
cross.  Finally,  when  we  were  about  a  half  mile 
from  home,  the  obstinate  animal  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  take  another  step.  Some  time 
after  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  trudged  into 
the  yard  leading  my  means  of  transportation. 

— Dagny  Johnson. 

*  *  * 

IN  MAY 

We   love    the   month   of   bright,    new  May, 

Her  trees  and  lovely  flowers  ; 
And  in  the  fields  and  meadows  we  play 

Through  the  long,  joyous  hours. 
In  the  fields  and  meadows  we  play 

In  the  merry  month  of  May. 

We  hear  the  birdies  all  day  long  : 

The  meadowlark  and  the  canary  ; 
'Tis  these  voices  with  their  glorious  song 

That  make  this  month  so  merry. 
The  birds  sing  all  the  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May. 

But  should  it  be  that  a  storm  arrives, 
And  the  sun  goes  behind  a  cloud  ; 

Lightning  flashes  through  the  skies, 
And  the  thunder  crashes  loud  ; 

Oh  !  what  a  stormy  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Soon  the  clouds  are  put  to  rout  ; 

Ceased  is  the  rain  ; 
The  children  all  come  dashing  out  ; 

The  sun  now  shines  again. 
It's  the  merry  month  of  May  ; 

Oh  !  that  merry  month  of  May. 

— Wayne  Bassetc 
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EASTER  PROGRAM 
April  21  1935 

1 .  SONG — Christ    the   Lord   is    Risen  Today 

Chorus 

Signed   by   Caroline  Avery 

2.  RECITATION— Ring  Happy  Bells 

Margie  Howard,  Floyd  McDowell, 

Gertie  Fleming 
Signed  by  Arthur  Sylvester,  Edward  Petek, 
John  Evans. 

3.  ACROSTIC— Easter 

Vivian  Miller,   Everett  Lundgren 
Forest  Grove,  Harold  Johnson 
Jack    Hagerman,    Lois  Barton 
Frances  Kombol 

4.  SONG — Soft    and    Sweet    the    Bells  are 

Ringing 
The  Junior  Chrous 
Signed  by  Eunice  Brandt,  Annie  Kombol 

5.  EASTER    READING— The    Death  and 

Resurrection  of  Christ 
Read  by   Mike  Maloney. 
Signed  by  Clarice  Petrick. 

6.  ADDRESS— 

J.   R.  Mullen 
Interpreted   by   Miss  Murphy 

7.  SONG — Come,    Ye    Faithful,    Raise  the 

Strain. 

Chorus 
Signed  by  Elma  Erickson. 


GYM  EXHIBITION  PROGRAM 
May  9,  1935 

Flag  Drill    Primary  Deaf  Boys. 

Line  Drill         Primary  Deaf  Boys  and  Girls. 

Ring  Drill      Blind. 

Indian  Club  Drill   Junior  Deaf  Boys. 

Wand   Drill    Junior   Deaf  Girls. 

Indian  Club  Drill    Senior  Deaf  Girls. 

Club  Juggling    Senior  Deaf  Boys. 

Apparatus — Climbing   Ropes    Blind. 

Apparatus — Parallel  Bars  „  Junior  Deaf  Girls. 

Apparatus — Parrallel  Bars,  Pyramids  and  Tum- 
bling  Senior  Blind  Boys. 

Vaulting    Senior  Deaf  Boys. 

Game — Pum    Pum    Pull   Away   :  

  Primary  Deaf  Boys. 

 o  

ARBOR  DAY 
May  14,  1935 

1.  THE  PLANTING  SONG— 

Chorus:  Signed  by  Laura  Manza. 

2.  SPRINGTIME  ACROSTIC— 

Harlene  Totten.     Signed  by  Florence  Reinke. 
Small  Deaf  Children. 

3.  WHY  THEY  PLANT  TREES— 

Gertie  Fleming 
Signed    by    Richard  Mullins. 
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4.  SONG:     The  Pine  Tree — 

Margie  Howard  and   Floyd  McDowell 
Signed  by  Arthur  Sylvester. 

5.  CROWN  THE  SPADE— 

David  Mainwaring 
Wayne  Bassett 
Signed  by  Teddy  Ohlson. 

6.  FAVORITE  TREES— 

Cho  rus:     Signed    by    Eunice  Brandt. 

7.  A  RIDDLE— 

Buddy  Kopach 
Signed   by   Buddy  Evans 

8.  ARBOR  DAY  PLAYET— 

Trees  : 

Lelia    Jens«n,    Margie  Howard 

Floyd  McDowell,  Mike  Maloney 
Wind  : 

Harlene  Totten 
School    Children  : 

Marshall  Brondum,  Bobby  Guerre, 

Mollie  Sweet,  Frances  Kombol. 
Farmer  : 

David  Mainwaring 
Teacher : 

Ruby  Girard 

Chorus 

 o  

DEAD  WOOD 

To  one  wno  has  ever  owned  an  orchard 
the  expression  dead  wood  is  full  of  meaning. 
Unless  the  watchful  eye  of  the  owner  is  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  it  and  it  is  systema- 
tically removed,  dead  wood  is  sure  to  accumu- 
late in  every  orchard. 

But  dead  wood  accumulates  in  many  other 
places.  It  accumulates  in  our  school  courses 
of  study,  it  accumulates  in  our  plans  of  organ- 
ization, it  accumulates  in  our  holding  on  to 
things  that  no  one  ever  uses,  rules  that  are 
better  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
machines  long  since  out  of  date,  ideas  that 
science  has  shown  to  be  in  error. 

State  institutions  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  this  influence.  The  executive  who 
has  a  genius  for  detecting  and  judging  dead 
wood  accurately  and  getting  rid  of  it  effective- 
ly has  a  really  progressive  school.  The  teach- 
er, who  can  recognize  dead  wood  in  her  own 
ideas  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  in  the 
thinking  of  her  pupils  is  with  rare  exceptions 
a   progressive   and   successful  teacher. 

There  is  now  quite  a  question  as  to  how 
much  dead  wood  our  vocatinal  departments 
are  carrying  in  the  way  of  trades  and  pro- 
cedures that  do  not  fit  in  with  the  modern 
industrial  conditions,  and  therefore  do  not 
meet  the  objectives  governing  their  original 
undertaking. — Selected. 

 — o  

"No  man  is  so  wise  that  he  cannot  learn 
more." — Selected. 

 o  

What  the  world  wants  is  good  examples,  not 
so  much  advice  ;  advice  may  be  wrong,  but 
examples    prove    themselves. — S«l. 
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MAY-JUNE,  1935 


School  will  close  for  the  summer  vacation, 
June    1 1 . 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Henry  Daniels  of  Helena, 
Sunday  evening,  June  9  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Department. 
Father  Hannan  and  the  Reverend  Reagan, 
pastors  of  the  local  churches,  will  also  take 
part  in   these  exercises. 

ifr     *  * 

Notices  will  go  forward  in  a  few  days  to 
all  of  the  patrons  of  the  Institution,  announc- 
ing the  time  the  children  will  depart  for  their 
homes.  The  parents  will  kindly  respond  to 
these  notices  as  promptly  as  possible  by  send- 
ing sufficient  funds  to  purchase  tickets  for 
their  children,  or  by  making  other  arrange- 
ments  for   their  transportation. 

*     *  * 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  LEADER  for 
the  school  year.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  recount  the  many  courtesies  and  the  kindly 
cooperation  of  those  whom  we  are  serving. 
The  assistants  in  the  various  departments  have 
been  most  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  general 
activities  of  the  Institution  resulting  in  more 
and  better  work. — G. 

 o  

Our  boys  and  girls  are  returning  to  their 
homes  for  the  summer  vacation.  Parents,  they 
are  to  become  your  charge  for  three  months. 
We  are  wondering  how  far  you  are  going  to 
carry  on  the  habits  and  useful  activities  which 
have  been  started  in  the  school-rooms  and 
dormitories.  Will  you  "follow-up"  in  this  ever- 
lasting effort  to  make  these  children  indepen- 
dent, helpful  beings,  or  will  you  pamper  them 
and  allow  them  to  drift  along  in  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  during  their  stay  at  home? 
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Some  parents  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  school  and  have  seen  what  their 
children  are  doing.  These  parents,  1  am  sure 
will  try  to  have  the  children  use  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  things  they  have  been 
taught  in  school. 

We  want  the  parents  who  have  not  visited 
the  school  to  know  that  your  boys  and  girls 
have  developed  regular  habits  of  eating,  sleep- 
ing, playing,  and  working.  They  have  been 
building  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  If 
these  can  be  carried  on,  the  child  will  profit 
a   great  deal   by  them. 

They  have  also  been  doing  useful  little  er- 
rands for  the  teacher  and  receiving  commands 
in  the  form  of  spoken  sentences.  Of  course 
they  do  not  understand  every  word  that  is 
spoken  to  them,  but  they  understand  enough 
to  enable  them  to  obey  and  fulfill  the  com- 
mand. If  their  family  and  companions  will 
continue  to  talk  to  them,  to  have  them  do  the 
little  chores  about  the  house  and  lot,  it  will 
keep  alive  their  interest  and  attention  in  use- 
ful activity.  But,  be  sure  to  face  the  light 
when  talking  to  your  child.  Give  him  a 
chance  to  see  your  face  clearly. 

The  child  that  does  not  read  lips  fluently 
or  talk  can  be  stimulated  to  further  learning 
by  giving  them  new  words  and  language  in 
written,  spelled  or  signed  form.  But  in  all 
events  try  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  acquir- 
ing new  words  and  new  ideas  which  will  en- 
large the  world  in  which  they  live.  It  this 
is  done,  they  will  come  back  to  us  in  the  fall 
better  prepared  to  continue  on  where  they  left 
off  and  less  time  will  be  lost  in  bringing 
them  back  to  the  educational  level  which  they 
now  occupy. — S. 

 o  

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIGHT 

When  grandma  was  a  little  girl, 

And  was  sent  up  to  bed. 
She  carried  then  a  "tallow  dip," 

Held  high  above  her  head. 

When  mamma  used  to  go  upstairs. 

After  she'd  said  "Good-night," 
Her   mother  always  held   a  lamp 

So   she  could  have  its  light. 

As  soon  as  sister's  bed  time  came, 

When  she  was  a  little  lass, 
If  she  found  the  room  too  dark, 

Mamma    would    light   the  gas. 

Now,  when  the  sandman  comes  to  me, 

I  like  to  have  it  bright; 
So  I  reach  up  and  turn  the  key 

Of  my  electric  light. 

And  maybe  my  dear  dolly, 

If   she   lives  out  her  days, 
Will  see  right  through  the  darkness 

With    magical    X-rays ! 

— St.  Nicholas. 
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Mr.  John  G.  O'Brien  will  not  return  to  us 
in  September.  He  has  accepted  the  position 
of  printing  instructor  in  the  Indiana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  him.  His  work  with 
us  has  been  highly  commendable.  He  has 
produced  immediate  results  by  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  children  under  his  care,  and  his 
influence  will  carry  over  into  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Indiana  has  obtained  the  services  of  a  man 
who  possesses  an  unusual  combination  of  char- 
acter, scholarship,  coaching  ability,  and  human 
understanding. — S. 

*     *  * 

Every  month  we  have  printed  a  copy  of  the 
Children's  Page  for  each  child  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  classes.  The  children 
have  read  and  enjoyed  them  very  much.  The 
drawings  have  been  colored  by  each  individ- 
ual pupil  to  add  further  interest  and  each  child 
has  saved  his  copies  of  the  sheet.  Now  that 
the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  teachers  have 
helped  prepare  a  cover  for  them  and  the  child 
has  a  nice  booklet  which  can  be  taken  home 
for    further    reading    and    enjoyment. — S. 

AVOID  QUACKS 

If  your  child  is  deaf,  do  not  be  deceived 
into  thinking  that  he  might  again  regain  hear- 
ing. It  is  sad  but  true,  once  deaf  always  deaf. 
Do  not  waste  your  time  and  money,  and  do 
not  build  false  hopes  for  your  child  by  going 
from  doctor  to  doctor  expecting  to  have  his 
hearing  restored.  Any  reputable  ear  special- 
ist will  tell  you  this.  The  only  and  best  course 
to  follow  is  to  think  about  your  child's  educa- 
tion. Send  him  to  a  school  for  the  deaf.  If 
you  prefer  a  city  day  school,  a  city  special 
class  for  the  deaf  or  a  residential  school  for 
the  deaf,  send  him  without  delay.  Each  has 
its  advantages.  Do  not  keep  him  at  home 
and  then  send  him  when  it  is  too  late.  Noth- 
ing is  more  criminal  or  pitiful  than  a  deaf 
child  allowed  to  grow  up  without  an  educa- 
tion. Too  many  deaf  children  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  without  an  education  and  prepara- 
tion.— Extract  from  a  radio  Address  by  E.  A. 
Stevenson,  Supt.  of  California  School. 

 o  

SCHOOLS  DO  NOT  MAKE  DULL 
CHILDREN  BRIGHT 

Schools  may  prove  of  vast  benefit  to  a 
child  by  training  him  to  habits  that  enable 
him  to  surpass  those  without  them,  but  if  he 
is  stupid  or  dull  the  schools  can  never  make 
him  bright  or  smart.  Dullness  and  bright- 
ness are  due  to  the  brain,  and,  quality  and 
structure  of  its  gray  matter.  It  is  this  that 
gives  the  child  his  ability  to  think,  his  "intel- 
ligence quotient".  A  child  dull  at  six  has  the 
same  degree  of  dullness  at  sixteen  years  or 
sixty  years.  No  amount  of  education  ever 
changes  the  quality  and  structure  of  the  brain 
or  the  degree  of  dullness  or  brightness  the 
child  has. 

Thus  we   train  a  child  to  be  good,  but  we 
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cannot  train  him  to  be  smart. — From  the 
School  Helper,  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Cave  Springs,  Georgia. 

 o  

DR.  HARRIS  TAYLOR  TO  RETIRE 

Dr.  Harris  Taylor  who  is  completing  his 
twenty-sixth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Lexington  Avenue  School,  New  York  City,  was 
recently  the  guest  of  the  Indiana  State  School 
for  the  Deaf.  He  is  the  general  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  for  the  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  beginning  June 
17  and  continuing  through  the  week.  He  was 
making  a  tour,  visiting  several  schools  in  the 
interest  of  that  program  and  of  the  Association 
summer  school  which  is  to  be  held  at  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Dr.  Taylor,  with  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year,  is  retiring  from  active  work  in  the 
profession  after  a  long  and  active  career,  highly 
successful  not  only  in  what  has  come  to  him 
in  the  way  of  honors  and  preferment,  but  in 
what  he  has  contributed  to  the  sum  total  of 
education  of  the  deaf.  Few,  if  any  other  living 
educators  of  the  deaf,  have  had  the  influence 
in  the  work  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  had. — ^The 
Silent  Hoosier. 

 —  o  

MENTALLY  ASLEEP 

A  recent  paper  had  a  humorous  paragraph 
quoting  a  woman  as  saying  that  the  only  place 
to  which  she  can  persuade  her  husband  to  go 
is  to  sleep.  Yes,  there  are  such  folks.  A  good 
example  is  Ole  Pap  as  portrayed  by  Wm. 
Pfunder  in  "Wedding  Bells  in  Dixie,"  presented 
at  our  school  last  Saturday  night  by  a  group 
of  the  Akron  deaf.  He  would  rather  snooze 
even  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

But  millions  of  others  who  are  never  caught 
dozing  like  Pappy  was,  are  mentally  asleep. 
They  never  do  anything  that  would  require 
them  to  think.  If  some  one  is  to  give  an  in- 
forming lecture,  they  say  it  would  make  their 
heads  ache,  and  they  stay  away.  If  any  book 
deals  with  geography  or  history,  they  say  they 
learned   all    they    needed   to   know   in  school. 

The  world  hasn't  much  use  for  sleepers,  those 
folks  who  go  through  the  motions  of  daily  work, 
but  who  show  no  more  mental  activity  than 
Old  Pappy.  The  mind  has  to  sweat  as  well 
as  the  body. — M.  in  the  Ohio  Chronicle. 
 o  

MOTHER'S  DAY 
May  12,  1935 
Mother  :     The  soul  of  beauty  that  rises  like  a 
Morning  star. 
Whose  faith  carries  you  on  to  higher  places. 
Whose   comforting   arms   enfold    you  when 

the  way  is  dark. 
Our  haven  of  refuge  when  trouble  assails. 
Who  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  all  for 

our  benefit. 
Who   still    holds   the   world   and   the  home 

together  with  her  unconquerable  love. 
The  most  powerful  motivation  force  in  hu- 
manity's progress. — Selected. 


We  are  very  happy  to  announce  at 
this  time  that  after  a  long  delay,  the 
Federal  Government  has  passed  favor- 
ably upon  the  grant  of  funds  for  the 
first  unit  of  a  new  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  to  be  located  at  Great 
Falls,  a  thriving  western  city. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sam 
Stevenson,    President    of   the  Great 


Falls  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
George  Shanley,  the  architect  for  this 
building,  both  of  Great  Falls,  the  city' 
made  a  gift  of  a  splendid  site  of  land 
for  the  new  school.  It  will  be  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  easily 
accessible  to  and  from  the  heart  of 
the  city. 


The  new  unit,  when  fully  com- 
pleted, will  cost  around  ^175,000.00. 
This  will  provide  ample  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  present  enrollment 
of  the  school  in  a  very  up-to-date  plant, 
modernly  equipped  in  every  detail. 

In  a  d  d  i  t  i  o  n  to  the  ^  1 75,000.00 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  and 


the  Blind,  ^'50,000.00  will  be  spent  on 
the  old  plant  at  Boulder  for  repairs  and 
other  alterations  after  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  have  been  transferred  to  the 
new  school.  This  Institution  will  then 
be  used  as  a  training  school  for  sub- 
normal children. — G. 
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SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Toronto  Saturday 
Night  there  was  an  article  entitled  "School  and 
Business"  which  is  of  much  practical  interest 
to  all  teachers  and  pupils.  In  order  to  find 
out  what  are  the  chief  requirements  for  secur- 
ing positions  and  promotion  in  business,  the 
writer,  C.  C.  Goldring  asked  the  men  who  had 
most  to  do  with  the  hiring  of  employees  in 
several  of  the  largest  industries  to  give  addresses 
to  the  teachers  of  Toronto  on  the  conditions 
of  employment  and  advancement  in  their  res- 
pective industries. 

In  all,  nine  addresses  were  given.  A  few  speak- 
ers mentioned  a  good  general  education.  None 
demanded  a  matriculation  certificate  or  any 
certificate  of  character  or  progress  from  the 
school.  No  mention  was  made  of  technical  skill, 
such  as  ability  to  do  shorthand  or  typewriting 
at  a  certain  rate.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
the  nine  addresses,  the  writer  has  classified  the 
requirements  of  the  employers  on  the  basis  of 
the  frequency  of  mention  and  emphasis  given 
to  them  by  the  various  speakers.  As  a  result  we 
have  seven  requirements,  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  power  to  think.  This  requirement 
was  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  other, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
minds    of    those    who  spoke. 

"Executives  the  world  over  want  employees 
who  will  think  and  will  us-e  their  brains,  and 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  heartbreak  it  is,  at 
times,  trying  to  find  a  young  member  of  your 
staff  who  will  do  some  original  thinking." 

"An  employee  who  is  capable  of  self-direct- 
ed thinking,  with  self-directed  action,  will  go 
far  along  the  pathway  of  success,  and  he  will 
not  find  that  pathway  crowded." 

2-  Good  personality.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  addresses  give  opinions  typical  of 
the  viewpoint  expressed  by  several  of  the 
speakers. 

"One  of  the  things  which  has  struck  me 
forcibly  at  times  regarding  positions  has  been 
the  over-emphasis  which  they  place  on  scholas- 
tic attainments  and  their  almost  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  attributes  of  personality,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  are  of  supreme  importance." 

"The  chief  factors  considered  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  employee  to  a  definite  branch 
or  department  are  experience  in  the  line  of 
work  and  personality  characteristics.  He  is 
measured  against  the  personality  characteris- 
tics demanded  by  the  work  we  have  in  mind.  ' 

3.  Personal  neatness-  This  was  mentioned 
by  six  of  the  nine  speakers.  There  was  very 
little  elaboration  of  the  point.  They  simply 
stated  that  they  required  neat  appearance,  or 
personal  neatness,  on  the  part  of  the  prospec- 
tive employees. 

4.  Hard  work-  One  speaker  said:  "Can 
you  thoroughly  fix  in  the  minds  of  your 
scholars  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  de- 
grading or  inferior  in  manual  toil?  The  only 
degrading  thing  is  poor  work,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  office  workers  as  well  as  manual  work- 
ers. Can  you  impress  upon  them  the  dignity 
of  true  craftsmanship?"  Several  others  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  progress  in  business  can 
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be  accomplished  at  the  price  of  hard  work 
and  honest  endeavor. 

5.  Good  health.  This  was  mentioned  as  a 
requirement  by  four  speakers. 

6.  Good  Manners,  especially  Courtesy.  Sev- 
eral speakers  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
their  employees  to  show  good  manners.  One 
man  termed  courtesy  "the  lubricant  that  makes 
the  wheels  of  business  go  round."  A  typical 
extract  from  one  address  is  as  follows:  "If  I 
were  asked  in  what  respect  the  schools  failed, 
I  should  say  for  one  thing,  a  knowledge  of 
common  business  conduct.  They  are  not  exact- 
ly social  blunders,  but  it  is  surprising  the 
number  of  boys  who  do  not  know  enough  to 
knock  at  a  closed  door.  Some  are  too  shy, 
some  are  too  bold,  and  so  on." 

7.  Ideals  and  Characrer  Elements-  Most  of 
the  speakers  referred  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  necessity  of  employees  having  desirable 
character  elements.  Among  those  mentioned 
were  the  following  :  faithfulness,  integrity,  loy- 
alty, dependability,  co-operation,  initiative. 

Are  pupils  trained  in  these  matters  in  schools? 
The  emphatic  answer  is  "'Yes,  in  all  of  them. 
One  of  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  schools 
is  to  teach  children  to  think,  and  much  of  the 
daily  classroom  work  is  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Development  of  desirable  personality  is 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  numerous 
aftsr-Echool  activities  which  have  been  a  promi- 
nent development  of  our  high  schools  in  the 
last  dozen  years,  provide  scope  for  the  pupils 
to  develop  their  individual  interests  and  tastes. 
Personal  neatness  is  required  in  most  of  the 
school  of  Toronto  every  day.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  work  hard  at  school.  Sometimes  par- 
ents complain  that  they  are  required  to  work 
too  hard.  In  all  public  schools  there  is  a  med- 
ical health  inspection.  Hygiene  is  taught  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  inoculate  proper  habits 
of  health  in  the  children.  In  the  secondary 
schools  one  of  the  purposes  of  physical  educa- 
tion, which  all  pupils  are  taught,  is  to  interest 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  good  health  and 
good  physique.  Day  by  day  teachers  seek  to 
train  children  in  good  manners  and  in  such 
persrnal  elements  as  loyalty,  dependability,  in- 
tegrity, etc.,  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
speakers. — The  Canadian. 

 o  ■ — ■ 

Our  pupils  have  found  the  Thorndike  Cent- 
ury Junior  Dictionary  very  helpful  in  their 
work.  It  has  been  a  great  stimulus  toward  the 
growth  of  language.  A  few  of  our  older 
pupils  have  already  purchased  personal  copies 
and  many  other  boys  and  girls  have  made 
inquiry  as  to  how  they  could  purchase  it 
during  the  summer  months. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
obtain  copies  we  print  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

The  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary 
(Trade  Edition)  by  E.  L.  Thorndike,  D. 
Appieton  Century  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

(This  is  a  nice  edition,  well  bound  and 
indexed.  More  satisfactory  for  the  home  library 
than  the  school  edition.     (Price  ^2.00) 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 

J.   G.  O'Brien 

Roy  Tuggle's  folks  have  1000  new  lambs  on 
their  ranch  near  Pryor. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
a    new    1935    Plymouth  Coach. 

Elsie  Davis  is  now  employed  in  a  shop  at 
Butte  where  fishing  apparatus  and  supplies  are 
made. 

Reverend  Westerman  has  visited  the  school 
twice.  He  takes  the  place  vacated  by  Rever- 
end Hischke. 

Mary  Connelly,  once  a  pupil  here,  will 
graduate  in  June  from  Helena's  new  high 
school,  built  by  P.  W.  A. 

Miss  Lilly  Matson,  of  Helena,  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  April  15.  Reports 
indicate    she    is    improving  rapidly. 

Ruth  McKinnon  writes  that  she  is  happy 
with  her  work  at  the  Iowa  School  and  wishes 
to  be  remembered  to  her  friends  here. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Robinson,  of  Missoula,  visited 
friends  in  Boulder  last  week  and  attended  the 
picnic  supper  given  by  Messieurs  Starr  and 
O  Jirien  in  the  Little  Boulder  Canyon. 

Miss  Montana  Kemp  gave  a  party  in  honor 
of  her  mother's  birthday  April  16.  Bridge 
was  played  during  the  evening  with  prizes 
going  to  Misses  Miller  and  Turechek.  De- 
licious  refreshments   were  served. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  West,  formerly  Loree  Kooger, 
a  former  pupil  in  the  blind  department  here, 
and  now  of  Crompton,  California  is  the  mother 
of  1 2  children.  All  except  two  are  living  and 
range  in  age  from  19  years  to  3  months. 

We  read  in  the  Connecticut  New  Era  that 
Fred  Patrick,  a  former  pupil  of  this  school, 
attended  the  basketball  tourament  of  the  East- 
em  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  New  Haven.  We 
understand  he  is  living  in  New  York  City. 

Fulton  Herbold  just  completed  a  barbering 
course  in  Spokane,  Wash.  At  present,  he  is 
employed  in  the  Humphrey  barber  shop  in 
harlowcon.  Before  going  to  Harlowton,  he 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Herbold  at  Bench- 
land,  Montana. 

Walter  Herbold  finally  landed  a  position 
with  a  bakery  concern  in  Valier.  Un  one 
occasion  his  employer  found  it  necessary  to 
be  away  from  the  shop  and  left  Walter  in 
charge.  Walter  managed  things  successfully. 
This  goes  to  show  that  deaf  people  can  and 
will   bear   responsibility,   if   given   the  chance. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Cross,  a  former  pupil  of  this 
school  now  residing  in  Dunsmir,  C^alifornia, 
was  called  to  the  bedside  of  her  father  in 
Columbia  Falls,  Montana.  Three  weeks  later 
her  father  died.  He  was  a  former  command- 
er  of    the   Old   Soldiers'    Home   at  Columbia 


Falls.  For  a  while  Mrs.  Cross  visited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  at  Valier.  She  expects  to  visit 
her  friends  in  Montana  this  summer  and  hopes 
to  stay  for  a  long  period. 

 o  

ATHLETIC  NOTES 


For  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
basketball  season  the  boys  were  unable  to  get 
outside  because  of  the  cold  weather.  They 
amused  themselves  by  going  over  to  the  gym- 
nasium after  study  hour  to  play  volley  ball. 
Many  boys  feel  that  volley  ball  gives  them  the 
necessary  workout  they  need.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting game  if  played  right,  and  some  of  the 
boys  have  become  quite  adept  at  the  game. 


When  the  weather  warmed  up  we  began 
baseball  practice.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
equipment  to  furnish  a  good  team.  About 
twenty  candidates  are  now  practicing  for  a 
place  on  the  team.  Only  the  ones  who  prove 
themselves  capable  will  be  given  a  position. 
Our  main  weakness  is  throwing  and  inability 
to  hit  fast  balls.  With  consistent  drilling  on 
these  two  things  we  feel  we  can  have  a  fairly 
good  team.  We  hope  to  have  several  games 
with  outside  teams.  Our  tentative  lineup  in- 
cludes: Gill  and  Ehret,  pitchers  ;  Savage, 
catcher  ;  L.  Olsen,  first  base  ;  Sylvester,  second 
bas<^  ;  James  O'Brien,  short  stop  ;  Sullivan,  third 
base  ;  Chandler,  left  fielder  ;  Chop,  center 
fielder,  and  Ohlson,  right  fielder.  Substitutes 
include  :  Ruddy  and  Glasser. 


Our  boys  have  played  two  interesting  base- 
ball games  with  teams  from  the  American  Le- 
gion, Boys  circuit  in  Butte.  Good  weather  has 
deprived  us  of  other  games.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue these  contacts  another  year. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  R.  MuUin,  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  we  were  invited  to 
join  in  the  County  Grade  School  Track  Meet 
held  on  May  4.  Our  boys  got  their  first  experi- 
ence in  that  type  of  competition  and  learned 
a  great  deal.  Tommy  Bailey  jumped  12  feet 
Vi  inch  to  take  first  place  in  the  Junior  division 
broad  jump,  and  Arthur  Sylvester  put  the  shot 
30  feet  1  inch  to  take  4th  place  in  the  shot 
put  for  the  Senior  division.  It  was  a  nice 
beginning  boys  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of 
you  fellows  come  through  next  time. 

 o  

TOURISTS   PRAISE   WORK   OF  INDIAN 
DEAF  ARTIST 

John  Clark  and  his  family  live  at  Glacier 
Park,  Mont.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  famous  deaf-mute 
Indian  artist  and  sculptor,  at  which  he  earns 
his  living.  He  owns  his  studio,  where  he  has 
his  various  works  of  art  on  display  for  sale. 
Many  tourists  have  visited  his  studio  and  ad- 
mired his  rare  ability,  finding  no  fault  with 
his  creations,  some  of  which  are  priced  at 
^1000. — Spokane  News  in  the  Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


Jack  Hagerman  and  James  Trunkle 
can  write  from  1  to  100  easily. 

Everett  Lundgren  was  delighted  to 
hear  he  has  a  new  baby  sister. 

Harold  Johnson  wants  to  see  Puss' 
five  kittens. 

Michael  Ward  was  happy  to  bring 
some  snap  shots  when  he  came  back 
from  home  after  Easter. 

Norman  Culter  got  a  big  bag  of 
Easter  eggs. 

Joe  Schwan's  spelling  is  improv- 
ing every  day. 

Delores  Boschee  and  Vernon  Hippe 
are  trying  very  hard  to  be  able  to  write 
from  1  to  100.  They  can  do  it  with  a 
little  help. 

When  Irvin  Semingsen  was  in  the 
hospital,  he  asked  the  nurse  every  few 
minutes  if  his  temperature  was  not  98 
now. 

Jo  D.  Watts. 


Wc  played  outside  last  night.  I  knocked 
a  ball   onto   the   roof. — Charles  Hamlin. 

♦  *  * 

I  saw  a  bird  in  a  tree  this  morning.  It  was 
a  small  orange  and  black  bird. — Forrest  Grove. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  girls  played  outside  yesterday.  Victoria 
and  Irene  rollerskated.     I  did  not  skate. 

Vivian  Miller. 

♦  *  * 

I  found  a  pretty  rock  on  the  ground  last 
night.     It  is  smooth. — John  Farthing. 

♦  *  * 

I  saw  two  birds  on  a  window-sill  this  morn- 
ing.— Donald  Nelson. 

*  *  ♦ 

I  played  with  my  doll  yesterday  afternoon. 

Irene  Clark. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

I  saw  Fred  fall  last  night.  He  hurt  his 
elbow. — Stuart  Bart. 


My  birthday  was  yesterday.  My  mother  sent 
me  a  birthday  cake  with  white  candles  and 
blue  holders.  We  had  a  party  after  school. 
Walter  and  Charles  bought  the  ice-cream.  Tom 
Chop  took  a  picture  of  us  around  the  table. 
I  gave  Miss  Swartz,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Starr 
and  Tom  Chop  a  piece  of  cake. 

Victoria  Herbold. 


We  took  a  walk  with  Miss  Lillard  last 
week.  We  went  to  the  farm.  We  saw  many 
horses,  cows  and  pigs  and  one  sheep  and 
two  little  lambs.  We  saw  ducks  and  geese  and 
turkeys  and   many  little  chickens. 

—Bobby  Werth. 

*  *  ♦ 

Last  week  I  got  a  box  from  my  mother.  I 
got  some  new  trousers,  three  ties,  two  boxes  of 
candy,  a  big  chocolate  rabbit  and  a  box  of 
marbles. — Norman  Fuson. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lillard  hid  some  candy  eggs  in  the 
school-room  last  Friday.  We  looked  for  them. 
I  found  fifteen  eggs. — Milo  Curtin. 

*  *  ♦ 

One  day  we  took  a  walk.  Milo  chased  a 
cat.      He    did    not    catch    it.      It    ran  away. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

*  *  * 

I  got  some  new  trousers  and  a  new  blouse 
and  a  basket  of  candy  eggs  from  my  mother. 
I  brought  the  basket  of  candy  eggs  to  the 
school-room    and    showed    it   to    Miss  Lillard. 

- — Alfred  Bury. 

*  *  ♦ 

Eugene  Malley  went  home  for  Easter.  He 
must  have  had  a  good  time  because  he  did 
not  return  for  several  days. 

Bobby  Werth's  mother  and  grandfather 
visited  our  class  last  Friday.  His  mother  gave 
five  cents  to  each  of  the  children  and  his 
grandfather  brought  a  box  of  apples  to  them. 
The  children  were  greatly  pleased. 


We  shall  have  a  gym  exhibition  May  ninth. 
People  will  come  to  the  gym.  My  class  will 
have  a  wand  drill.  Gladys'  class  will  have  an 
Indian  club  drill.  Eddie's  class  will  have  a 
flag  drill. — Adele  Mudro. 

+     *  * 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mother's  Day  will  be  May  twelfth.  Many 
people  will  send  cards,  letters,  flowers,  or 
presents  to  their  mothers.  My  class  will  make 
cards  to  send  to  our  mothers.  We  love  our 
mothers.     They  love  and  take  care  of  u». 
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Maybe  some  boys  and  girls  will  go  home 
for  Mother's  Day. — Frances  Kombol. 

*  *  * 

We  shall  go  home  June  twelfth.  I  shall  be 
happy.  I  shall  swim.  I  will  play  baseball  at 
home.     Richard  McCarthy. 

*  *  * 

I  shall  go  home  for  Mother's  Day  I  shall 
give  Mother  a  present.     She  will  be  surprised. 

— Eddie  Lappin. 
SUMMER 


It 


It 


The  sun  shines  in  summer, 
rains  and  thunders. 

The  trees  and  grass  are  green.  There  are 
many  pretty  flowers. 

We  see  many  birds.  They  sing  and  make 
nests. 

People  have  picnics.    They  swim.    Boys  and 
girls  play  in  the  water.     They  play  baseball. 
Men  paint  houses. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

SHIRLEY  TEMPLE 

Shirley  Temple's  birthday  was  April  twenty- 
fourth.  She  was  six  years  old.  I  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  someone  gave  her  a  calf. 

Shirley  is  pretty.  She  goes  to  school.  She 
is  smart.  She  is  in  the  movies. 

— Theresa  Connors. 
#     *  « 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

My  family  went  on  a  picnic  near  Beaver 
creek  July  fourth.  My  small  sisters  and  I 
waded  in  the  water.  My  big  sisters  asked  us  if 
we  wanted  to  learn  to  swim.  We  said.  "Yes." 
We  went  to  deeper  water.  My  big  sisters  held 
us  up.  We  were  afraid.  We  screamed.  My 
sister  dropped  me.  I  splashed  in  the  water. 
My  brother  saw  me.  He  splashed  water  on  me. 
I  almost  cried.  He  laughed. 

We  ate  our  lunch  and  went  home.  Mother 
told  me  that  Beaver  Creek  comes  from  Old 
Baldy.  I  was  surprised. — Lois  Barton. 


MANUAL  CLASS 


OUR  VISIT  TO  THE  SAW  MILL 

We  went  to  the  saw  mill  Friday  morning. 
The  men  rolled  the  logs  on  the  carrier.  The 
saw  cut  the  logs  into  boards  and  planks.  Some 
slabs  of  bark  went  on  the  rollers  and  a  man 
cut  them  into  firewood.  A  boy  threw  it  into 
a  truck.  We  saw  some  big  beams.  A  man 
hauled  sawdust  to  put  over  ice.  We  liked  to 
see  the  men  work  in  the  saw  mill. 

— Alma  Clifton. 

CLEANING  A  ROOM 

First,  we  made  our  beds.  Then  I  swept  the 
room  and  dusted  the  woodwork.  I  emptied 
the  basket  and  put  it  under  the  table.  I  put 
a  clean  scarf  on  the  dresser  and  pushed  the 
beds  in  place.  Then  I  pulled  up  the  shades 
and  shut  off  the  radiators. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 


Forrest  and  I  carry  the  waste  box  around 
every  morning.  We  stopped  at  Miss  Miller's 
room.  She  emptied  her  basket  into  the  box. 
She  gave  some  candy  to  us.  We  thanked  her. 
We  emptied  the  basket  from  the  office.  We 
carried  all  the  waste  outside  and  put  it  in  the 
trash  can.- — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

^  * 

BASEBALL 
The  boys  played  baseball  Friday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  and   Monday.     Lyie  made  a  bat  for 
me    Monday.      We    will    play    baseball  every 
day  now  the  weather  is  warm. — Don  Dyrdahl. 
*     *  * 

It  is  warm  now.  One  morning  Mr.  Low 
called  all  the  boys.  We  took  down  the  snow 
fences.  We  rolled  them  up.  The  boys  pulled 
up  the  posts.  A  man  will  put  them  into  the 
truck. — Gerald  Moe. 

ALMA'S  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

On  April  1 1  Opal  brought  Alma's  birth- 
day cake  to  school  for  her.  She  put  it  on 
Miss  Sturdevant's  desk.  Miss  Sturdevant  was 
surprised  that  Alma  had  a  beautiful  cake. 
She  showed  us  the  cake  and  put  it  on  the 
desk.  Then  she  told  Eugene,  Don  and  Glenn 
to  pull  down  the  window  shades.  She  put 
seventeen  candles  on  the  cake  and  lighted 
them.  Alma  and  Opal  blew  them  out.  Then 
Miss  Sturdevant  took  them  off.  She  cut  the 
cake  and  passed  it  to  us.  We  ate  it.  We 
all   thanked   Alma. — Gladys  Henry. 


INTERMEDLATE  DEPARTMENT 


BASEBALL 

The  boys  practice  baseball  every  afternoon 
on  the  field.  I  think  we  like  to  play  baseball 
better  than  volley  ball  because  we  do  not  have 
as  much  air  in  the  gym.    It  is  close  in  the  gym. 

We  like  to  play  baseball  outside.  We  like 
to  play  all  the  different  positions.  We  should 
learn  how  to  catch  flies  and  fouls  and  stop 
grounders.  I  like  to  play  in  center  field,  right 
or  left  field. 

The  catcher's  position  is  very  hard  to  play. 
A  catcher  will  get  hurt  often  if  he  is  not  care- 
ful. It  is  not  funny  to  get  hit  by  a  hard 
ball  which  is  thrown  by  the  pitcher.  I  am 
fond   of   catching  with  a  large  mitt. 

The  pitcher  must  work  hard.  Emiel  Ehret, 
our  pitcher  must  know  how  to  throw  a  curve, 
a  drop,  an  in  and  a  fast  ball.     He  must  have 

good  control  of  the  ball. — John  Savage. 

*     *  * 

CATCHING  A  RABBIT 

Last  Saturday  Bobby  Guerre,  Fred  Lavoie,  Rea 
Davis,  Walter  Chandler,  Tommy  Bailey  and 
I  went  for  a  walk.  We  walked  past  an  iron 
pipe.  I  saw  a  rabbit  go  into  the  iron  pipe. 
I  said  to  Fred,  "You  better  put  your  hand 
over  one  end  of  the  pipe  so  the  rabbit  will 
not  get  away." 

Walter   Chandler  got  a  long  wooden  stick 
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and  pushed  it  into  the  pipe.  The  rabbit  ran 
out  of  the  pipe  and  I  caught  it.  I  held  its 
stomach  and  tied  its  legs  with  a  piece  of 
string. 

We  walked  up  a  hill.  Then  we  saw  two 
chipmunks  on  a  rock.  We  ran  after  them. 
We  did  not  give  up.  One  chipmunk  ran  up 
Fred's  overcoat.  He  was  surprised.  He  s^aw 
another  one.  So  he  ran  to  catch  it.  It  ran 
into  H  hole.  The  chipmunk  came  out  and 
it  ran  through  Fred's  overcoat  again.  He 
tried  to  catch  it  but  it  had  sharp  claws.  It 
ran  away  and  it  was  safe.  We  came  home. 
We  had  a  very  good  time.  We  will  go  there 
again. — Leonard  Mount. 

LUNGS 

The  lungs  are  the  two  organs  of  breathing 
found  in  the  chest  cavity  of  man  and  animals 
with  backbones.  They  are  composed  of  many 
thin  walled  air  sacs  which  are  connected  with 
the  main  outlet  or  trachea.  The  trachea  con- 
nects with  the  larynx,  the  mouth  and  the  nose". 

The  lungs  supply  the  body  with  oxygen  which 
is  inhaled  by  the  help  of  a  large  flat  muscle 
called  the  diaphragm. 

When  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  the  oxygen 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  at  the  same  time 
the  blood  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture 
which  has  been  brought  from  the  body  cells. 

To  keep  the  lungs  in  good  condition  you 
must  exercise  them  and  breathe  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  Walking,  outdoor  sports  or  work  in  the 
open  air  developes  strong  lungs. — Theodore 
Ohlson. 

*  *  * 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

May   30  is  Memorial  Day. 

The  soldiers  had  to  leave  their  lonely  par- 
ents  and   join    in    the   different  wars. 

Some  were  killed.  We  honor  them  on 
Memorial  Day. 

The  men  who  were  young  and  strong  left 
bravely  on  the  ships.  They  left  their  parents 
or  sweethearts  with  broken  hearts. 

The  parents  prayed  that  their  sons  would 
come  back  as  they  were  when  they  left.  But 
some  were  killed,  and  some  were  sent  home 
wounded.  Some  were  lucky  and  came  back 
well   and  strong. 

The  mothers  who  lost  their  dear  ones  in 
the  war  are  called  the  "Star  Mothers."  They 
often  go  to  France  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
sons  and  put  beautiful  flowers  on  their  graves. 

The  U.  S.  honor  the  soldiers  each  year  on 
May  30. — Elma  Erickson. 

*  *  * 

BABE  RUTH  AND  DIZZY  DEAN 

Babe  Ruth  is  a  good  baseball  player.  He 
hits  a  baseball  far  in  the  air.  Dizzy  Dean 
is  a  good  pitcher  and  he  throws  a  baseball 
very  fast,  but  Babe  Ruth  can  hit  it. 

One  day  I  saw  an  article  about  Dizzy  Dean 
in  a  paper.  A  little  boy  cried  because  he  lost 
his  money.  Dizzy  Dean  saw  him  crying.  He 
helped  the  little  boy  get  a  prize  and  he  gave 
one  dollar  to  a  man.     He  threw  a  hard  base 
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ball  and  hit  the  pins  and  they  fell  over.  A 
man  gave  the  prize  to  him.  Dizzy  Dean  gave 
it    to    the    boy.      He    was  proud. 

One  day  a  little  boy  was  very  sick  and  the 
doctor  could  not  cure  him.  His  father  met 
Babe  Ruth.  Babe  decided  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try and  visit  the  boy.  He  bought  gloves, 
mitts,  baseballs  and  bats.  He  went  to  the 
boy's  home.  The  little  boy  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  got  well.  Babe  Ruth  is  a  good 
friend  of  all  the  little  boys. — Jack  Ruddy. 

^        ^  ^ 

ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

MAY  DAY 

May  is  the  fifth  month  in  our  year  and  we 
take  the  name  from  the  old  Roman  calendar. 
The  name  May  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  Roman  goddess  Maia,  whom  they 
believed  ruled  the  growth  of  plants.  Most 
plants  begin  growth  about  this  time  of  year 
and  May  is  generally  known  as  the  month 
of  flowers  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
The  new  life  and  beauty  which  comes  with 
the  flowers,  brings  gladness  and  delight  into 
the  hearts  of  all  people  so  they  like  to  get 
out  and   enjoy   games  and   other  activities. 

The  first  day  of  May  is  called  May  Day 
and  many  people  celebrate  it  with  outdoor 
festivals.  It  has  been  a  holiday  for  hundreds 
of  years.  India  has  observed  it  since  the  be- 
ginning of  History.  The  different  nations 
have  celebrated  May  Day  in  various  ways  and 
the  young  people  look  forward  to  it  as  a  time 
of  rejoicing  and  play.  The  young  Italians  still 
walk  in  the  beautiful  pastures  in  the  early 
morning  to  gather  foliage  so  they  can  decor- 
ate the  homes  of  their  friends  before  sunrise. 

In  England,  France  and  Germany  a  tall  May 
pole  is  erected  in  the  public  parks  and  the 
merry  makers  place  wreaths  of  flowers  on  it 
and  dance  around  it  and  sing  happy  songs. 

Many  people  go  to  the  woods  for  their 
festivals  where  the  grass  and  trees  are  fresh 
and  green  and  flowers  are  plentiful.  The 
fairest  maid  of  the  village  is  crowned  with 
flowers  and  made  "Queen  of  the  May."  The 
May  Queen  is  seated  in  a  bower  or  arbor,  where 
she  receives  the  homage  and  admiration  of  her 
companions  who  dance  and  sing  about  her. 

Seven  B. 

^     ^  ^ 
THE   AMAZON  JUNGLE 

A  jungle  is  a  dense  growth  of  plants  and 
trees.  There  are  dense  forests  and  thick 
underbrush  and  vines  in  a  jungle.  Usually 
the  climate  is  hot  and  wet.  The  ground  is  very 
moist.  This  makes  the  plants  grow  fast  and 
luxuriantly.     The  jungle  is  a  beautiful  place. 

The  Amazon  jungle  is  in  the  Amazon  valley 
of  Brazil,  the  largest  country  in  South  Ameri- 
can. A  large  island  lies  between  two  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Amazon  which  is  the  largest 
river  in  the  world.  The  Amazon  valley  is  one 
of  the  flattest  plains  in  the  world  and  it  has 
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many  large  swamps  chat  are  flooded  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Many  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  vines,  and 
bushes  grow  in  the  jungle.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  the  flowers 
in  our  country.  Water-lilies  grow  in  the  quiet 
rivers.  They  are  very  large  and  beautiful  and 
have  many  bright  colors.  Orchids  grow  on 
trees  and  in  the  soil  where  trees  have  rotted. 
They  have  many  shapes  and  different  bright 
colors.     They  are  very  valuable  flowers. 

The  Amazon  valley  has  the  same  hot  climate 
all  the  year  round.  It  has  no  winter  months, 
but  it  has  a  rainy  season  and  a  dry  season. 

Very  few  white  people  live  there  and  many 
people  can  not  stay  there  very  long,  because 
the  climate  is  too  hot. 

The  Amazon  country  has  many  kinds  of 
trees,  chiefly  palms.  Rubber  trees,  coffee  trees, 
banana  trees,  Brazil  nuts,  cocoa,  and  cocoanuts 
grow  there.  Some  trees  have  beautifully  colored 
wood.  The  lumber  cut  from  these  trees  is 
used  to  make  beautiful  furniture  and  buildings. 

Coffee,  cocoa,  cocoanuts  and  bananas  are 
grown  and  used  for  food  and  to  make  drinks. 

Brazil  was  discovered  in  1520  by  a  Spanish 
explorer,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  but  he  never 
saw  the  Amazon  Jungle.  He  sailed  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Argentina. 

Many  wild  birds,  animals  and  insects  live 
in  the  jungle.  They  are  crocodiles,  monkeys, 
parrots,  jaguars,  mosquitos,  llamas,  snakes,  pec- 
caries, bats,  giant  ant-eaters  large  turtles,  tapirs, 
squirrel-monkeys,  giant  spiders,  pumas,  small 
foxes,  crab-eating  raccoons,  four  species  of 
deer,  three  species  of  oppossum,  sea  cows,  doves, 
hawks,  eagles,  woodpeckers,  humming-birds, 
teal  ducks,  storks,  two  species  of  geese,  gulls, 
lizards,  frogs,  toads,  electric  eels,  giant  beetles, 
bees,  hornets,  wasps,  red  bugs,  moths  and  butter- 
flies. More  than  7,000  species  of  insects,  and 
550  species  of  butterflies  can  be  found  in  Brazil. 

The  largest  snake  (boa)  lies  on  the  limbs 
of  trees  waiting  for  animals  or  Indians  to  pass. 
It  drops  on  a  victim  and  crushes  it  to  death. 

The  crocodiles  live  in  the  water  of  the 
streams.  They  lie  on  the  banks  in  the  sun. 
Sometimes  the  crocodiles  upset  the  Indian 
canoes  and  feed  on  the  bodies  they  can  catch. 
They  rush  the  canoes  and  flap  them  over  with 
their  long  tails. 

Jaguars  lie  on  the  limbs  of  trees  and  spring 
on  passing  animals.  They  kill  their  prey  with 
their  sharp  teeth  and  claws. — Harry  Britzius. 

*       *       ^  : 

A  WEDDING  ■ 

My  brother  Frank  Manza  and  Ellie  McCaul 
were  married  on  Monday,  March  4  at  seven 
o'clock  at  St.  John's  Catholic  church  in  Butte. 

Ellie  wore  a  ruffled  white  net  dress  and  tulle 
wedding  veil.  She  carried  light  yellow  roses 
with  dark  yellow  centers.  Frank  wore  a  plain 
navy  blue  business  suit. 

Rose  McCaul  was  the  only  bridesmaid.  She 
wore  a  long  yellow  silk  dress,  and  a  stylish 
little  hat.  She  carried  pink  roses.  John 
Medvit  was  the  best  man.  He  was  dressed 
almost  the  same  as  Frank. 


At  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  Frank 
and  Ellie  entered  the  church.  We  had  snow 
that  morning  and  the  roads  were  bad.  My 
family  and  friends  were  a  little  late  reaching 
the  church.  We  had  to  go  over  some  bad 
roads.  That  is  why  my  friend  drove  very 
carefully  and  slowly. 

Some  of  our  friends  fixed  barrels  and  cans 
on  the  bumpers  of  the  groom's  car.  When  my 
brother  and  sister-in-law  walked  out  of  the 
church  they  ran.  They  laughed  and  were  happy. 
We  threw  some  rice  at  them.  They  entered 
the  car.  One  of  my  friends  made  a  lot  of 
noise.  People  ran  out  of  their  houses  and 
wondered  what  had  happened.  They  knew  that 
someone  was  married.  On  their  car  there  was 
a  sign  which  read  "Just  Married."  They 
laughed. 

We  had  a  wedding  breakfast  at  my  sister-in- 
law's  home.  The  wedding  cake  was  beautiful. 
It  was  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  We  had  a 
good  time. 

After  the  wedding  breakfast  was  finished 
the  married  couple  intended  to  go  to  Great 
Falls  for  their  honeymoon.  It  was  blowing  a 
blizzard  outside.  They  started  for  Great  Falls, 
but  gave  up  and  stopped  at  Helena.  They  could 
not  drive  on  any  farther,  so  they  turned  around 
and  came  home.  They  were  very  happy.  They 
live  on  West  Daly  Street. — Laura  Manza. 

*  * 

IMPROVING  OUR  LIBRARY 

There  were  many  old  copies  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  in  our  library.  We 
wanted  to  use  them  but  it  took  a  long  time 
to  find  the  stories  and  pictures  which  we  needed. 
The  librarian  decided  to  prepare  them  for 
binding  so  we  boys  and  girls  helped. 

Some  of  the  classes  helped  prepare  the  books. 
We  took  the  back  cover  and  all  of  the  advertise- 
ments off  from  the  books  and  sorted  out  the 
stories  and  pictures.  Then  we  arranged  them 
in  order  according  to  subject  and  countries. 
Miss  Miller,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr  Starr  placed 
a  colored  sheet  of  plain  paper  between  each 
story,  prepared  index  sheets  and  tied  them  into 
volumes  for  binding.  These  will  be  sent  away 
CO  be  bound.  Al'l'-tjie  articles,  stories  and  pic- 
tures about  one  country  will  be  found  in  one 
volume.  The  bound  copies  will  be  valuable 
for  our  library. — Eunice  Brandt. 

^.         ^         ^  wi.;' 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

A  flag  is  a  strip  of  light  weight  cloth.  Its 
shape  and  color  may  differ.  Flags  are  used 
as  emblems  to  stand  for  a  country  and  its  ideals. 
A  flag  usually  bears  some  emblem  of  the 
person,  or  nation  or  group  which  it  represents. 
We  hang  them  on  poles,  over  public  buildings, 
ships  and  army  camps.  A  flag  is  usually  fas- 
tened to  a  staff  or  pole. 

Flags  are  also  used  as  signals  to  convey  in- 
formation, as  symbols  of  rejoicing,  mourning, 
or  sympathy.  They  are  most  used  as  national 
emblems.  An  emblem  is  a  sign  or  symbol 
which  shows  the  qualities,  and  ideals  which  a 
nacion  scands  for  and  believes  is  right. 

At  first  the  U.  S.  contained  only  thirteen 
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colonies.  They  used  the  old  Enghsh  flag  be- 
cause they  were  still  ruled  by  the  English  King. 
When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought,  the 
colonies  won  a  victory  and  declared  their  in- 
dependence  from  England. 

The  first  American  Flag  had  thirteen  stars 
in  a  blue  field.  Each  star  represented  a  col- 
ony. The  stars  were  arranged  in  a  circle  to 
show  that  the  union  would  last  forever  with- 
out end  and  that  all  the  states  were  equal. 
The  number  of  stars  were  increased  to  fifteen 
when  two  new  states  were  created.  The  flag 
which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  and  which 
caused  Sir  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The 
Star    Spangled    Banner"    had    fifteen  stars. 

Today  we  have  forty-eight  states  and  our 
flag  contains  forty-eight  stars.  The  stars  each 
stand  for  one  state. 

The  flag  has  thirteen  stripes  to  represent 
the  thirteen  original  colonies.  There  are  seven 
red  and  six  white  stripes.  The  outer  stripes 
are  red  so  the  flag  can  be  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances.   The  flag  contains  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  red  stands  for  courage  in  war,  indus- 
try and  support  of  our  country.  The  white 
stands  for  freedom  and  the  blue  stands  for 
loyalty. 

The  white  stripes  of  liberty  separate  the 
red  stripes  to  show  that  we  have  separated 
from   England   and   are  a   free  people. 

Our  flag  flies  fom  all  of  the  U.  S.  posses- 
sions and  our  possessions  circle  the  world. 
It  is  said  that,  "The  sun  never  sets  on  the 
American  Flag"  because  it  is  always  day  time 
in  some  of  the  American  possessions. 

The  colors  of  our  flag  were  taken  from 
the  Old  English  and  Dutch  flags,  because 
these  people  settled  the  early  colonies  in 
America. 

The  star  was  used  in  Ancient  flags  to  show 
leadership.  Congress  used  stars  in  a  blue 
field  to  tell  the  people  of  the  world  that  a 
new  star  was  in  the  heavens,  a  new  star  of 
freedom.  The  U.  S.  was  the  first  nation  to 
be  free  from  a  king  or  ruler. — Catherine  Noyd. 
*     *  * 

HOW  I  MADE  AN  OFFICE  DESK 

I  have  just  finished  an  office  desk  which 
I  made  from  beautiful  walnut  wood.  I  cut 
six  pieces  of  wood  2  inches  by  2  inches  by  30 
inches  to  make  the  legs.  I  put  them  in  the 
lathe  and  shaped  them  to  match  the  design  of 
the  picture  in  my  book.  When  I  had  finished 
shaping  them,  I  cut  out  the  mortises  on  the 
chisel,  mortiser  and  cut  the  tenons  out  with  the 
circular  saw. 

I  cut  the  panels  from  five-ply  material  which 
had  a  layer  of  walnut  on  the  outside.  We  sent 
the  material  to  Kansas  City  to  have  the  layers 
glued  together.  When  the  panels  were 
finished  I  fitted  the  frame  together  and  glued 
all  the  joints  and  built  in  the  rails  for  the 
drawers. 

My  next  job  was  to  cut  out  and  set  up  the 
drawers.  There  were  eight  drawers  to  make 
and  I  cut  the  sides  and  back  out  of  beech 
wood  and  the  bottom  out  of  three  ply  fir. 
The  front  end  and  woouen  handle  were  cut 
from  walnut  lumber. 


I  fitted  the  drawers  together  with  dove  tail 
joints  so  they  would  hold  fast. 

I  used  the  shaper  to  cut  out  simple  decora- 
tions on  the  edges.  I  cut  two  pieces,  2  inches 
by  2  inches  by  16  inches  out  of  walnut  and 
put  them  on  the  lathe  and  turned  them  to 
make  the  overlays.  After  I  turned  them  I  cut 
them  in  half  with  the  circular  saw.  I  cut  five 
pieces  to  make  ten  overlays.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished the  overlays  I  glued  them  on  and  put 
two  nails  in  each  to  help  hold  them. 

I  made  the  top  by  gluing  six  boards  together. 
I  cut  six  pieces  of  walnut  7  inches  by  %  inch 
by  60  inches.  I  planed  each  board  to  make  it 
the  same  thickness  and  width  and  to  level  it. 
I  had  to  be  sure  that  each  edge  was  straight 
so  they  would  glue  together  nicely  and  leave 
no  cracks.  When  the  boards  were  finished  I 
glued  ihem  together  in  pairs  and  let  them  dry. 
When  the  glue  had  dried  I  matched  two  of 
these  pairs  together  and  glued  them.  When  the 
glue  on  this  joint  had  dried,  I  glued  on  the 
last  two  boards,  making  the  six  pieces  into 
one  solid  top. 

When  the  full  top  had  dried  I  leveled  it 
with  a  big  jointer  plane.  The  blade  of  the 
plane  was  set  shallow  and  I  planed  crosswise 
so  I  would  not  split  the  wood.  When  the  top 
was  leveled,  I  cut  a  curved  concave  edge  on  it 
with  the  shaper. 

After  I  had  leveled  the  top  with  a  plane, 
I  checked  its  thickness  with  a  gauge.  Then  I 
sanded  it  with  the  machine  and  scraped  it 
down  by  hand.  After  I  had  finished  scraping 
it,  I  sanded  it  by  hand  with  fine  sandpaper. 

I  glued  a  piece  of  walnut  wood  one  half  inch 
thick  and  one  inch  wide  on  the  under  side  of 
the  outside  edge  to  make  it  look  heavier. 

When  I  had  finished  the  desk,  we  carried 
it  to  the  finishing  room  where  there  was  no  dust, 
and  I  varnished  it.  When  it  had  dried  for 
two  days.  I  sianded  it  again  with  fine  sand- 
paper  and   gave   it   another   coat   of  varnish. 

My  next  job  was  to  polish  the  top  with 
pumice  stone.  I  sieved  the  pumice  stone 
through  cheese  cloth  to  remove  any  large  cry- 
stals that  would  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  We  used  oil  with  the  pumice.  This 
helped   to   smooth   the  surface. 

After  I  had  rubbed  the  top  with  pumice 
stone  and  oil,  I  rubbed  it  again  with  rotten 
stone  which  was  much  finer  and  which  left  the 
surface  smoother.  Then  I  put  four  more  coats 
of  varnish  on  the  top  and  polished  it  to  make 
it  hard  and  slick.  The  top  of  the  desk  shines 
like  a  mirror. — Thomas  Chop. 

*     *  * 

EVANGELINE 

"Evangeline",  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
American  ballads  was  written  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians 
from  their  native  land  during  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  supplied  his  theme. 

Evangeline  lived  in  Grand  Pre,  Acadia  and 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  maidens  there.  Her 
sweetheart  was  Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  sturdy 
handsome  son  of  the  village  blacksmith. 

The  aged  notary  of  the  village  came  to 
write  the  agreement  of  marriage  and  the  next 
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morning  the  men  were  called  into  the  church 
by  the  British  soldiers  whose  warships  were 
anchored  in  the  harbor.  They  were  told  that 
because  they  had  displeased  King  George,  he 
had  ordered  them  taken  from  their  homes  and 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  North  America. 

Stricken  and  angry  the  Acadians  started 
to  fight,  but  they  were  stopped  by  Father 
Pelican  who  calmed  them  and  advised  them  to 
remember  the  words  the  dying  Christ  had 
spoken  on  the  cross — "Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

For  five  days  the  men  were  kept  prisoners 
in  the  church  and  on  the  fifth  day  they  were 
marched  to  the  bay  with  their  people 
and  were  taken  aboard  the  ships.  In  the 
confusion  of  embarking,  families  were  torn 
apart,  some,  never  to  meet  again.  Gabriel  and 
Basil,  his  father,  were  put  on  one  ship  and 
Evangeline  was  left  on  the  shore  with  her 
father. 

One  more  heartless  act  was  committed.  They 
burned  Grand  Pre.  This  sight  broke  the  heart 
of  Evangeline's  father  and  he  died.  His  friends 
buried  him  by  the  seashore  and  Evangeline  was 
left  alone.  She  devoted  long  years  to  the  search 
for  Gabriel  and  wandered  from  place  to  place 
seeking  him. 

Years  passed  and  the  Acadians  grew  weary 
of  looking  for  their  friends  and  kindreds  and 
asked  for  nothing  but  a  grave  where  they 
might  find  rest. 

Evangeline  was  one  of  these  wanderers.  She 
traveled  all  over  the  wilds  of  America,  some- 
times a  day's  journey  behind  Gabriel,  yet  never 
overtaking  him. 

Evangeline  came  to  be  a  familiar  figure  in 
all  sorts  of  places.  She  visited  big  cities,  tiny 
hamlets,  villages,  missions,  Indian  camps,  army 
camps  and  anywhere  she  thought  Gabriel  might 
be.  Often  she  would  pause  beside  an  un- 
marked grave  and  wonder  if  Gabriel  had  al- 
ready found  peace  in  death — and  then  she 
longed  to  be  with  him  if  indeed  he  was  dead. 

As  the  years  passed  without  meeting  Gabriel, 
Evangeline  grew  weary  of  years  of  suffering 
and  wondering.  She  settled  down  in  Philadel- 
phia to  become  a  sister  of  mercy.  She  became 
known  all  over  the  city  for  her  kindness  and 
pity.  Often  watchmen  met  the  pale  meek 
nun  returning  from  her  all  night  vigil  beside: 
the  sick-bed  of  some  poor  person. 

Then  a  pestilence  swept  over  the  city  and 
every  almshouse  was  filled  with  the  dying. 
Evangeline  went  to  these  places  to  help  and 
comfort  the  sick — unconsciously  perhaps,  she 
hoped  to  meet  Gabriel  there  or  someplace  near. 

One  morning,  when  she  came  to  see  the 
sick,  she  saw  an  old  man  lying  on  one  of  the 
pallets.  His  face  was  lined  and  careworn,  but 
to  Evangeline  it  seemed  smooth  and  young. 
She  knew  it  was  Gabriel  and  crying  out  his 
name,   roused  him  and   he   recognized  her. 

To  Gabriel,  too,  it  must  have  been  a  great 
happiness  to  find  Evangeline  once  more  by 
his  side.  His  eyes  shone  brightly  and  his  lips 
tried  to  utter  the  name  he  loved  so  much. 
Through  he  could  not  say  them,  his  eyes  did. 
and  with  her  arms  around  him,  his  head  on  her 
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bosom,  his  soul  took  flight.  Evangeline  meek- 
ly bowing  her  head  once  more  to  the  will  of 
God  breathed — "Father,  I  thank  Thee"  and 
held  Gabriel's  head  closer  to  her  breast. 

Now,  at  last,  united  in  death,  they  sleep 
peacefully  side  by  side  and  the  weary  world 
goes  hurrying  by  the  pair  who  hurry  no  more. 

 Or  at  least  that  is  the  story  the 

Acadians  tell  of  Evangeline,  the  beautiful 
maiden  of  Grand  Pre. — Caroline  Avery. 

*  *  * 

OSMOSIS 

For  the  past  month  most  of  our  time  in 
Science  was  devoted  chiefly  to  plant  life.  We 
learned  about  their  functionings,  how  they 
grow  and  materials  necessary  for  their  growth. 
There  is  one  process  which  we  studied  and 
found  necessary  for  plant  growth.  We  call 
this  process  osmosis. 

Osmosis,  we  have  learned  is  the  diffusing 
or  passing  of  liquids  through  a  membrane. 
As  we  know,  plant  cells  are  covered  by  a  very 
thin,  porous  cover  known  as  membranes.  .As 
plants  cannot  eat  bulky  food,  these  mem- 
branes help  the  plant  a  great  deal  in  getting 
its  supply  of  food  because  they  allow  dis- 
solved food  to  pass  slowly  into  the  cell  yet 
they  form  the  outer  protecting  wall  of  the 
cell.  Food  is  absorbed  by  the  plant  root  and 
is  transferred  to  all  the  cells  by  the  diffusion 
of  liquids  through  the  plant  membrane.  This 
process  is  called  osmosis. 

Food  goes  from  the  intestines  to  the  blood 
stream  of  animals  by  osmosis. 

— Frank  Sullivan. 

*  %  * 

THE  DICTIONARY  HABIT 

From  now  on  whenever  you  meet  a  strange 
or  a  new  word  be  sure  to  look  up  the  meaning 
in  the  dictionary.  If  you  do  not  do  this 
right  away,  or  if  you  are  too  tired  to  get  the 
dictionary  mark  the  word  and  look  it  up  later. 
Then  when  you  find  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
be  sure  to  read  the  sentence  again  in  which 
the  new  word  appears.  Then  you  will  know 
just  how  to  use  the  word. 

Sometimes  you  know  what  a  word  means, 
but  do  not  use  it  in  a  sentence.  Why?  You 
do  not  use  it  because  you  have  not  yet  made 
it  part  of  your  vocabulary.  Do  this  as  soon  as 
you  have  become  familiar  with  a  new  word 
and  know  what  it  means,  put  it  into  use.  The 
list  of  words  we  know  and  use  is  called  our 
vocabulary. 

Do  not  try  to  learn  too  many  new  words 
in  one  day.  If  you  do  you  may  become  bored 
or  discouraged.  Take  ten  words  or  so.  Learn 
each  word  throughly  before  you  attempt  to 
look  up  the  meaning  of  other  words. 

When  you  write  a  friendly  letter  or  a  business 
letter,  try  to  use  these  new  words  as  soon  as 
you  feel  that  they  are  really  correct.  Foget 
the  common  worn-out  phrases  and  do  not  use 
the  words  that  a  lazy  thinker  employs.  Do  the 
same  when  you  speak  or  talk. 

A  large  vocabulary  does  not  mean  that  you 
will  speak  "over  people's  heads."  It  means  that 
you  will  be  able  to  express  yourself  more  clearly 
and  intelligently. — Florence  Reinke. 
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Elma  Erickson,  Reporter  Teddy  Ohlson,  Reporter 


Kate  Boggio  is  anxious  to  see  her  new  baby 
brother. 

The  members  of  the  Society  went  on  a  pic- 
nic on  the   18  of  May. 

Gladys  Roose's  brother  has  left  Eureka  for 
CaUfornia  to  join  the  C.C.C. 

Vivian  Miller's  father  visited  here  for  a 
few  days.     She  was  happy  to  see  him. 

Mona  Frazier's  father  has  come  back  from 
Washington   to   work   on   the   railroad  again. 

Edith  Johnson's  father  came  here  to  have 
a  pleasant  visit  with  her.  Now  he  is  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Adela  Mudro  got  a  letter  from  her  relatives 
in  Chicago  saying  they  met  with  an  accident 
on  their  way  home  from  Butte. 

Evelyn  Higdem  is  planning  a  trip  to  Fort 
Peck  Dam  this  coming  summer.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  dams  in  Montana. 

Caroline  Avery  is  working  hard  to  graduate 
from  the  High  School  department  this  year 
and  will  take  the  College  examinations. 

Laura  Manza's  brother  and  his  new  wife 
have  left  on  their  honey-moon  trip  to  Tacoma, 
Washington  where  they  will  visit  relatives. 

Leona  Dyrdahl,  a  sister  of  Myrtle,  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Omdahl  on  March  14.  She 
is  the  first  one  of  the  family  to  be  married. 

It  was  very  kind  of  the  Rev.  Westerman  to 
visit  Elma  Erickson  while  she  was  in  the  hos- 
pital.    She  was  very  interested  in  his  service. 

Hildegarde  Wudel  was  surprised  to  see  some 
new  household  goods  in  her  home  when  she 
visited  at  Easter  time.  She  was  glad  to  see 
everything  new. 

The  small  Catholic  girls  who  took  their  first 
Communion  on  the  fifth  of  May  are  :  Adele 
Murdo,  Frances  Kombol,  Florence  DriscoU,  and 
Theresa  Connors. 

Florence  Reinke  had  a  very  short  vacation 
at  home.  She  returned  with  her  parents,  and 
her  brother  in  his  car.  They  passed  many 
accidents  on  the  way. 

Florence  Driscoll  received  a  letter  from 
Florence  Smith,  who  has  discontinued  school 
because  of  her  health.  She  said  she  was 
feeling   much  better. 

The  small  girls  wrote  some  nice  letters  to 
Miss  Swartz's  mother  to  thank  her  for  the 
nice  honey  popcorn  which  she  sent  them.  They 
enjoyed   it   very  much. 

Alma  Clifton  got  a  letter  from  home  saying 
that  her  brother  had  left  for  Missoula  where 
he  would  join  the  C.C.C.  workers.  She  will 
miss  him  when  she  goes  home. 

Florence  Reinke  got  a  letter  from  Rev. 
Westerman  of  Seattle,  Wash,  saying  he  may 
come  here  on  May  27  for  our  next  service, 
which  will  be  the  last  until  next  fall. 

Bertha  Noyd  came  here  to  get  her  sister 
Catherine  two  days  before  Easter.     The  girls 


Joe  Gill  spent  the  week-end  at  his  home  in 
Burte, 

Eddie  Lappin  was  called  home  because  of 
his  uncle's  death. 

The  boys  have  several  baseball  games  lined 
up.    We  hope  that  we  shall  win  some  of  them. 

Jimmy  Trunkle's  mother  came  to  see  him. 
He  was  pleased  to  see  her.  She  visited  school, 
too. 

Thomas  Chop  has  discontinued  school  to 
accept  a  summer  job  in  Helena.  We  wish  him 
luck  in  holding  it. 

Raymond  Johnson  left  school  some  time  ago 
to  help  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  writes  that 
he  is  very  busy  planting  grain. 

Thomas  Chop,  Vice  President  of  the  Literary 
Society,  was  automatically  made  president  due 
to  the  absence  of  President  Joe  Kuzara.  He 
served    us  well. 

We  had  a  nice  Arbor  Day  program.  Miss 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Kirby  were  in  charge.  After 
the  program  we  went  outside  where  we  planted 
eight  trees.  Some  were  poplar  and  some  were 
ash. 

The  Literary  Society  members  had  their 
picnic  on  Saturday  the  19th.  We  went  up  co 
the  Whitehall  Pass.  We  played  baseball  and 
other  games,  had  lunch,  played  more  games, 
and  then  cooked  supper  and  came  home.  It 
rained  some  during  the  late  afternoon.  Every- 
one had  a  good  time. 

 o  

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  May  4,  the  High 
School  invited  us  to  compete  in  the  track  meet 
with  the  other  grade  schools.  I  did  not  win  any 
event  because  the  boys  were  too  big  for  me. 
I  put  the  shot  thirty  feet  and  one  inch  for 
fourth  place.  The  Boulder  Grade  school  won 
the  Shot  Put.  After  the  track  meet  was  finished 
we  went  to  Boulder  High  School  and  had  a 
very  good  lunch. — Arthur  Sylvester. 

 o  ■ — — 

WHAT  DR.  TATE  SAID 

"Who  lives  the  life  of  the  deaf  ?  Is  it  the 
deaf  man  or  woman,  or  do  we  (hearing  teach- 
ers and  superintendents)  live  it?  That  is  the 
question.  If  they  want  to  communicate  with 
each  other  in  the  sign-language,  can  find  sat- 
isfaction in  it,  and  glory  in  it,  why  not  let 
them  have  the  sign-language.  Besides,  can  you 
take  it  from  them  ?  That  is  another  question. 
Can  you  deprive  the  deaf  of  the  sign-language  ? 
That  is  a  practical  question  and  if  you  can, 
would  you  be  doing  right? — The  late  Dr.  J. 
N.  Tate,  for  forty  years  a  teacher  and  super- 
intendent. 


were  very  glad  to  see  her  again.  She  looks 
much  better  and  healthier.  We  wish  her  the 
best  of  luck. 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers. 


A  CALENDAR  FOR  MAY 

May  1 — May  Day.  May  14 — -Arbor  Day  in  Montana. 

May  12 — Mother's  Day.  May  30 — Memorial  Day. 


THINGS  YOU  CAN  DO 

1.  Make  May  baskets.    Pick  wild  flowers  to  put  in  them.     Give  the 
baskets  to  your  friends. 

2.  Remember  your  mother  on  Mother's  Day.     Send  her  a  card, 
letter  or  present. 

3.  Help  plant  a  tree  to  make  the  yard  more  beautiful. 

4.  Put  flowers  on  the  graves  of  soldiers  and  dear  ones. 


MOTHER 

She  loves  me  when  I'm  glad  or  sad ; 
She  loves  me  when  I'm  good  or  bad; 
An'  what's  the  funniest  thing,  she  says 
She  loves  me  when  she  punishes. 

— Selected. 


"Merry  little  sunbeams, 

Shining  here  and  there; 
Happy  little  sunbeams. 

Dancing  everywhere 
Come  they  with  the 

Morning  light 
And   chase   away  the 

Dark  of  night.*' 


WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD'S  NEST? 

''To-whit!   To-whit !   To-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  1  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-oo !  A  little  boy  hung  his  head. 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do.  And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed 

I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay,  For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 

But  didn't  take  your  nest  away.  From  poor  little  yellow-breast; 

Not  I,"  said  the  cow,   'Moo-oo!  And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do."  He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  POEM  BY  LYDIA  MARIE  CHILD. 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


HOPPING  BUNNY 

Here  comes  bunny,  hop,  hop,  hop. 
With  two  long  ears  that  flop,  flop. 
Funny,  bunny,  won't  you  stop? 
No,  I  must  go,  hop,  hop,  hop. 


ROBINS 


flop. 


Robins  are  birds.  They  have  red  breasts.  They  hop  around  on  the 
ground  and  look  for  worms.    They  like  worms. 

Robins  build  their  nests  near  houses.  They  lay  pretty  blue  eggs. 
Have  you  ever  seen  robin  eggs? 


1.  Robins 


birds. 


build  their 


2.  They  have   

3.  They    look  for 


5.  They  lay  pretty   

6.  Robins   are   covered  with 


RAIN 

Rain  water  makes  the  flowers  grow. 
Rain  water  makes  the  rivers  flow. 
And  water  we  must  drink  you  know. 
So,  though  we  cannot  play  out-doors. 
We  must  be  thankful  when  it  pours. 

— Selected. 


THE  ROSES 

Mary's  Aunt  Hattie  had  many  roses  in  her  garden.  They  were 
red,  white  and  yellow. 

One  day  Mary  went  to  see  her.  Aunt  Hattie  took  her  scissors  and 
went  into  the  garden.  She  cut  a  big  bunch  of  roses  and  gave  it  to  Mary. 
Mary  carried  the  roses  home  and  gave  them  to  her  mother.  Her  mother 
was  very  pleased.     She  put  the  flowers  into  a  vase  in  the  living-room. 


VACATION 

Hip !  Hip  Hurrah !  For  glad  vacation. 
Gladdest  time  of  all  the  year. 
Goodbye  books,  and  school  and  all, 
I  We  shall  see  you  in  the  fall. 

Now,  we  go  to  meet  vacation 
With  a  cheer! 


Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor    Frank    H.    Cooney,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public   Instruction,  Secretary 
Appointed  Members 
A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Wallace   Brennan,  Missoula 
Rev.   Emmet  J.   Riley,  Helena 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
C.    D.   Borton,  Glasgow 
E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bbzeman 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 

John  G.  O'Brien,  B.A  Coach 

Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones-  .Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Pat  Callah  an,  A.  B.  ___-Head  Teacher 

Mrs.    Elsie    Kirby    Teacher 

Miss  Helen  M.  Schroeder,  B.  A  Teacher 


LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
A.   H.   Eiselein,  Boulder 
Miss   Freda   Wessell,  Secretary 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Howard   Griffin,  President 

Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 


STOREKEEPER 
William  Adams 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Teacher 

Miss   Mildred    Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller    Teacher 

Miss   Anne   Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss    Anna    Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Earl    E.    Watts   Teacher 

Miss  Alice  Turechek,  B.  S   Teacher 

John  G.  O'Brien,  B,  A  Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A. 


Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M. 


Director 


Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of  piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.    Lola    Moore  Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Housemother 

Fred   J.   Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

John   G.  O'Brien  Relief  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick  ...Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena   Brones  ....Girls'  Supervisor 

Miss  Grace  Swartz   . Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Miss  Florence  Meeks  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Aralen  Harbison  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast  Engineer 

James    Baker  Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman  Engineer 

Harry    White    Repairman 

E.   W.   Turner  Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville  Attending  Physician 

Dr.  J.  Donovan  6C      \  a     ■  ^    ar  r\  i- 

r-\     \    w/  r   Aurists  OC  Oculists 

Dr.  A.  W.  Morse  J 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins  Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan  Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Maudie  Stocking,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Neliigan,  R.  N.  Nurse 


Dear  Friends : 

Good  Friday  was  extra  good  to 
the  deaf  of  Montana  for  the  papers 
announced  that  the  P.  W.  A.  had 
approved  our  new  deaf  and  blind 
school  loan  and  grant  of  $225,000. 
What  and  Easter  basket  bunny  Uncle 
Sam  sent  us ! 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Great  Falls  has  been  steadily  cooper- 
ating with  us  in  our  effort  to  speed 
the  matter  through.  Secretary  Bric- 
ker  personally  went  to  Washington, 
D.C.  on  behalf  of  our  project  and 
later  on  George  Shanley,  state  archi- 
tect, and  the  editor  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  made  the  same  trek. 
For  awhile  it  looked  bad  as  they  want- 
ed to  slice  down  the  amount  and 
we  would  have  to  do  without  stair- 
ways and  window  panes  but  the  ori- 
ginal am.ount  asked  for  has  been 
granted.  THANKS  TO  GREAT 
FALLS. 

And  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  for 
the  parents  to  visit  Great  Falls  to 
visit  Johnny  and  Mary  !  There  they 
can  get  their  children  all  the  cloth- 
ing, books,  etc.  that  they  will  need 
and  to  take  the  children  on  their 
shopping  trip  will  be  an  educational 
tour.  The  adult  deaf  will  not  hesti- 
tate  to  drop  in  and  pay  Great  Falls 
visits  when  the  school  settles  down. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  have  a  record 
breaking  convention  crowd  there  in 
1936. 

Before  I  close  this  I  wish  to  have 
a  word  with  parents  of  deaf  children. 

School  will  soon  be  out  and  the 
great  burden  of  responsibility  of  the 
children  will  shift  to  you.  Summer 
programs  may  be  arranged  by  var- 
ious groups,  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
instance  usually  offers  programs  pre- 
pared for  parents  to  facilitate  oral 
conversation.  Now  if  your  child 
really  can  talk  normally  it  is  all 
right  to  interest  yourself  in  such 
programs,  but  if  you  KNOW  your 
child  does  not  speak  properly  better 
let  the  oral  programs  alone.  Let 
those  trained  to  teach  oral  do  it.  Do 
not  fuss  and  worry,  and  spoil  the 
summer  vacation.  You  can  not  pos- 
pibly  learn  how  to  keep  your  child's 
f/ocal  training  up  to  point  by  a  few 
pages  of  reading.     LEARN  the  fin- 


ger manual  alphabet  and  encourage 
your  family  and  friends  to  converse 
with  the  child  that  way.  It  will 
help  keep  their  English  polished  and 
make  their  vacation  pleasant  as  well 
as    educational.      Another  thing- — 

Your  chief  summer  program — and 
everybody  else's  whether  you  have 
children  or  not — deaf  or  hearing — 
is  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets 
and  highways.  TEACH  them  to  be 
careful    in  crossing. 

In  1934,  36,000  persons  were  killed 
— nearly  a  million  injured  as  com- 
pared to  1933 — 31,078,  an  increase 
of    ten    per  cent. 

Forty-five  per  cent,  of  pedestrians 
who  were  killed  were  caught  cross- 
ing streets  in  the  middle  of  the 
block. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the 
worst  days.  Between  four  and  five 
o'clock  are  the  worst  hours. 

In  ten  years  period  1925  to  1935 
291,061    persons   were  killed. 

In  1934  number  of  children  kil- 
led were:  from  age  0  to  4 — 1,470 — 
from   5    to    14 — 3,820. 

In  1934  number  of  children  in- 
jured were:  from  age  0  to  4 — 29,110 
— from  5  to   14 — 143,100. 

The  children  have  been  taught  to 
be  careful  by  their  teachers  and  in- 
structors and  the  rare  auto  accident 
records  held  by  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  schools  speaks  for  itself.  BUT 
at  home  the  children  must  be  re- 
minded and  parents  must  carry  on 
where  the  schools  left  off. 

DO  NOT  BECOME  FRIGHT- 
ENED after  reading  this.  Our  high- 
ways are  improved,  speed  increased 
and  traffic  will  be  heavier  than  ever. 
We  are  undergoing  changes  and  must 
not  be  caught  napping.  If  your  child 
is  intelligent  and  sensible  and  can 
drive  the  family  car  DON'T  deprive 
him  of  that.  Teach  him  to  be  care- 
ful  and  cautious. 

The  Traveler's  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn,  published  an  in- 
teresting booklet  of  fifty-four  pages 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"  which  may 
be  secured  upon  request.  The  writer 
gets   his   static   information   from  it. 

Archie    Randies,  Secretary, 
Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf. 


